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THE MORGAN MEMORIAL ART GA 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS 


‘Pe years ago the Massachusetts Legislature 
created the Merrimac Valley Waterway 
Board. The engineers of the board have since 
been working on the problem of making the 
river navigable for large vessels from Lowell 
to the sea. Their report presents a plan by 
which it can be done, if the state and the 
national government are willing to spend the 
millions that the work will cost. From the sea 
to the head of tidewater, a mile above Haver- 
hill, the work would naturally fall to the 
United States government. The army engi- 
neers have recommended a channel two hun- 
dred feet wide and eighteen feet deep for that 
part of the river. From the head of tidewater 
to Lowell, about fifteen miles, the state engi- 
neers would improve the channel in similar 


/|LINIMENT 
fashion, and establish locks and canals at| birthplaces, no fewer than fourteen states of | ‘ J 


several points. That part of the work, in the 
estimate of the engineers, would cost about 
$5,500,000, exclusive of certain land damages 
and changes in the bridges at Lawrence. It is 
a great undertaking, both from the engineering 


and from the financial point of view; but this | any other city that shelters the representatives | 


is an era of waterway improvement, and the 
Merrimac is hedged about by great mills that 
have enormous quantities of goods to ship. 
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ORWOOD, one of the most prosperous 

communities of Massachusetts, with a pop- 
ulation of about ten thousand, is the first 
town in New England to consider hiring a 
general manager who shall have absolute 
charge of all the details of the municipal busi- 
ness, as the general manager of a great cor- 
poration looks after its affairs. The plans 
may not work out as the framers hope, for 
the legislature must first approve the revised 
charter, and then the voters of the town must 
accept it; but many of the leading ‘men are 
in favor of the change, and the committee has 
prepared the charter with great care. The 
idea of an expert municipal manager, in whom 
is centred the responsibility that as.a rule is 
divided among numerous individuals, commis- 
sions, and boards, has been gaining ground in 
this country in recent years, but few Amer- 
ican cities or towns have adopted the plan. 
Sumter, South Carolina, and Dayton, Ohio, 
are pioneers. Sumter advertised for a mana- 


ger, and received 150 applications. -They came | the raw material from distant lands inito* the | 
| Americans of to-morrow. It includes children | 


from all parts of the country. The town 
selected a civil engineer who had been in the 
employ of a great railway corporation. He 
has made a saving in expenses and a gain in 
efficiency. Dayton has more recently adopted 


the plan. 
T= Morgan Memorial Art Gallery of 
Hartford, Connecticut, is one of the most 
beautiful buildings of its kind in the country. 
It is the gift of the late Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan to his native city, as a memorial to 
his father, who began his career as a merchant 
in Hartford. The building was begun in 
1907, and dedicated in 1910, but it is only 
within a few months, and since the death of 
Mr. Morgan, that the interior work has been 
completed. The total cost has been about a 
million dollars. = 

The material is pink Tennessee marble, the 
architecture Italian Renaissance. There are 
richly wrought friezes and panels, and along the 
walls of the more ornate second story. structural 
ornaments and graceful pilasters stand out in 
low relief. The arched doorway, with its 
finely sculptured keystone representing the 
head of Minerva, is the most impressive part 
of the main facade. 

The interior is a marvel of beautiful work- 
manship. It is divided into three parts— 
eastern and western pavilions of the same size 
and shape, which form the main and the sec- 
ondary front, and an immense transverse wing 
that connects them. From the great entrance 
hall, with its grand staircase, there are won- 
derful vistas through an arched doorway and 
along the vaulted corridors into the spacious 
gallery, designed for the display of sculpture, 
that occupies the central wing. In the west- 
ern pavilion are well-lighted galleries and 
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exhibition rooms for paintings, ceramics, tap- 
estries, and natural history collections. The 


and offices for administrative and educational 
purposes. 

The Morgan Memorial is the only institution 
specifically named in Mr. Morgan’s will as a 
suitable place for the preservation and display 
of his art treasures. A large part of them 





place there. e 
NDER the roof of a single school building 
in Boston—and that, too, so near The 
| Youth’s Companion office that a walk of two 
| minutes will easily take you from one to the 
|other—are pupils who represent, in their 


| the Union and thirty-six foreign countries. 
| It is by far the most cosmopolitan school in a 
|eity that is fast becoming one of the most 
cosmopolitan centres in the world. Indeed, 
'it is doubtful whether there is any school in 


| of so many races and nations. 
The school in question is the new Abraham 


Boston known as the South End. Once the 
Hancock School, in the North End, was known 
as the most cosmopolitan school in Boston. 
In its enrollment were natives of twenty-four 
countries. Gradually, however, the Italians 
came to predominate among its pupils. Then 
the distinction passed to the great Washington 
School, in the West End, just over the slope 
of Beacon Hill; but there the Jews are now 
| in a vast majority. 

The Abraham Lincoln School was built in 
1911, and is therefore the most modern of all 
the elementary schools of Boston. In the 
equipment.of its forty rooms it is surpassed 
|by no building of its kind in the country. 
| Its ‘‘steamer classes’’ for the children of newly 
arrived immigrants, its open-air classes for 
| consumptives, and its corps of teachers who 
speak many strange tongues, are some of the 
things that make it one of the most impressive 

institutions in the city. And its little pupils! 

They make the school a microcosm of the 
| United States—an ideal place in which to 
watch the wonderful process of transforming” 





from Albania, Argentina, Armenia, Australia, 
| Austria, Belgium, Bermuda, Brazil, China, 
| Egypt, England, Finland, France, Greece, 
| Germany, Ireland, Italy, Monaco, Newfound- 
|land, Panama, Palestine, Poland, Portugal, 
| Russia, Roumania, Scotland, Syria, Switzer- 
| land, Spain, Turkey, and other lands, as well 
|as those from the fourteen states of our own 
| country. 
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HOW OUR ANCESTORS LIVED. 


R centuries the common people of Eng- 
land made their homes in wooden huts 


| of one room. When a family increased in | 


|numbers or wealth, another hut was built 
| beside it, or, rather, a lean-to was added, and 
then another and another, as need required. 


Sometimes they followed a straight line ; at 
| other times they were built out from the cen- 
tral hut at various angles. The roofs of these 
huts were thatched. An opening was left in 
the centre for the smoke to escape. The fire 
was always built in a hollow in the centre of 
the room. Beds were made of straw; often 
they were merely shakedowns in the corner. 
Occasionally, the straw was held in a little 
frame resembling the ribs of a. ship. 

Houses built by Saxon knights were much 
more pretentious. They were big halls, like 
the Roman atrium, with a lofty roof thatched 
with slate or wood shingles. he floor was of 
hard clay. In the middle was a great fire of 
dry wood. The thin, acrid smoke from the 
fire escaped through an opening in the roof 
directly above the hearth. 

|_ Round the fire were long benches on which 

hearthsmen and visitors sat, when not fighting 
or at work, and talked and drank the hours 
| through. The tables were long boards on 
trestles. At night the floor was strewn with 
straw, and, like the less prosperous folk, host 
and visitors slept together. 


eastern pavilion contains lecture rooms, studios, | 


will probably find their permanent resting | 


Lincoln School, on the edge of that part of’ 
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SORE THROAT or HOARSENESS use BALM-ELIXIR. 
All dealers. EASTERN DRUG CO., Distributors. 


Schools, Colleges and Camps 


| The Publishers of The Youth's Companion will 
| be pleased to send to anyone requesting it a Cata- 
| logue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, 
| Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal 
School, College or University. Kindly indicate 
| whether you have: in mind one for boys or girls, 
| and if you have any preference as to its location. 

| Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 

The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 


LAME BACK 


Rheumatic 
Pains 
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For the relief of 


STIFF, SORE MUSCLES 


| | rheumatic pains, bruises, sprains, sore 
hands or feet. 

| A good thing—Rub it in 

| | Half a century of use has established 
| its place as a staple in every New 
England drug store. 


MINARD’S LINIMENT MFG. CO., Framingham, Mass. 
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Serve These 
Dainty Wafers 
at Tea 
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These charming 
confections are appropriate tid- 
bits for any informal occasion. 
Serve them at afternoon teas, 
luncheons and parties. Their 
delicate flavors and dainty attract- 
iveness make an irresistible ap- 
peal to hostess and guest. 


Necco Wafers 


Glazed Paper Wrapper 


Hub Wafers 


Transparent Paper Wrapper 


are wrapped in dust-tight packages, 
which contain a tempting variety of 
eight toothsome flavors. The un- 
varying goodness of these tasty sweets 
has made them popular with young- 
sters and grown-ups everywhere. 


Sold by the best confectioners. 


| 


| 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO. 
Boston, Mass. 
Makers of ‘‘Necco Sweets’’ 
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Burrill s 
Tooth 


Powder 
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E y ble to those who fear decay 
near the roots or between the teeth. Cleanses 
so thoroughly it cleans all parts of the tooth 
enamel, and leaves the mouth clean, sweet and 
refreshed. Indorsed by dentists. 25 cents. 
Powder form, in large glass bottles—or in 
paste form in tubes. 








HUB-MARK 
RUBBERS 
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See that the Hub-Mark is on the rubber 


before you buy. It is your insurance 
of Standard First Quality Rubber Foot- 
wear for every purpose. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


HUB-MARK RUBBERS 








Established 1853 °° “Meldes, Mass. 
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SATIN GLOSS. 
( Liquid Stove Polish > 


Use it this way : 
Shake well. Apply 












over with oldrag, 
then polish with 
cloth or brush. 


No mess, no dust. 


Gives a beautiful 
brilliant lustre, un- 
equaled by any 
polish you ever used. 
Ask for Satin Gloss, 
the improved stove 



























Toilet Paper 


More-economical “than loose sheets or rolls 
because the-Handifold package automatically 
serves one double sheet at a time, no more, 
no less, and avoids all ‘litter and waste. 
Handifold Toilet Paper is a fine, soft, sanitary 
tissue, made from absolutely fresh, new, clean 
paper stock. No waste paper or any germ- 
laden material enters into it. If you doubt 
the importance of this, ask your physician. 

The nickeled hook (free with every 3-pack- 
age carton) is an ornament to any bathroom, 
and is the simplest, most practical device ever. 

Next time you need toilet paper simply ask 
for ‘‘Handifold”’ and the dealer will know 
what you want. 


HANDIFOLD TOILET PAPER CO., Leominster, Mass. 


Sawyer Crystal Blue Co., ‘Selling Agents 
88 Broad St., Boston. 











YOUR GROCER SELLS 


Stickney & Poor’s Mustard 








Tell him nothing else will suit you. 
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HEN the doctor came to 
Locust Farm the following 
morning, he found his pa- 

tient somewhat improved. She was 
in less pain, and the fever had some- 
what abated. .The doctor called 
Lyman Gifford, and told him there 
was a fair chance now that his 
daughter would live. And Gifford, 
who had passed a sleepless and ter- 
rible night, crept downstairs, with 
his heart in a tumult of rejoicing, 
and whispered the glad news to 
Richard Bolton and to Melissa. 

When the doctor returned to the 
village that morning, he took an 
urgent message from Lyman Gifford 
to the bank. At noon a bank mes- 
senger came with a parcel that he 
handed to the master of the house. 
Then Gifford called Dick Bolton into 
the sitting room. 

‘‘Take that chair,’’ he said. ‘‘I 
want to talk with you. Ruth is get- 
ting better every minute. 1 believe 
now that she’s going to get well. 
If she does, I don’t want her to look 
at me again till I’ve done a thing 
that, because she is so white-souled 
and is my daughter, I ought to have 
done years ago.’’ 

Bolton had little time to wonder 
what was coming before Gifford con- 
tinued : 

‘“‘Not that I’ve been guilty of 
anything criminal. I’ve never, to 
my knowledge, violated any law of 
the land. But I’ve been stingy and 
petty, mean and sordid, and often 
cruel to those who could not help 
themselves. Some who were near 
to you, Dick, did not escape my 
cruelty. I can’t ask forgiveness of 
the dead, or of one whom I cannot 
reach. But you have forgiven me, 
or you wouldn’t have come to me in 
my distress. ’’ 

‘*You don’t need to ask forgive- 
ness of me, Lyman,’’ Bolton said, 
quickly. ‘‘For all the hardship or 
cruelty ever visited upon anyone 
of mine I was directly at fault.’’ 

‘*Thank you, Dick. But you 
know I’ve been getting a little better these 
last few years, a little softer and more human. 
It’s no credit to me. I couldn’t help it with 
that girl in the house. In these last few weeks 
I’ve realized my miserable littleness as I never 
did before. I’ve been trying, as the Bible says, 
to do ‘works meet for repentance.’ I’ve been 
trying to make myself fit to work beside that 


splendid young fellow up at Redstone who} 


saved your life, and your soul, for all I know, 
and who’s been the salvation of this commu- 
nity.’’ 

‘*You’re right, Lyman Gifford !’’ 

“Yes, I’m right. Now there’s one thing 
that’s been lying heavy on my conscience 
for years. I haven’t done anything about it, 
because, in the first place, I was too mean and 
selfish; in the next place, because I didn’t 
know how; and finally, because I was ashamed 
to try.’’ 

He paused, as if considering what to say 
next. 

“Tf there’s any way to help you, Lyman, 
I’m willing to try.’’ 

‘*Yes, I know. Well, it’s this way. You 
remember about the five hundred dollars that 
was taken from me some ten years ago, and 
found the next morning ?’’ 

“*T remember. ’’ 

‘**You served time for it.’’ 

**Ves,?? 

‘*Kither you or your boy took that money, 
Dick. It doesn’t matter now which one it 
was. You owned up to it at the time. Five 
years ago the boy sent to me the amount taken, 
with compound interest. Probably he didn’t 
know that I had already recovered it. He 
said in his letter that he stole it. If he did, 

hen you have been a hero and a martyr for 

is sake. I believe he did. His letter ‘had a 
‘ing of truth and honesty about it that im- 
pressed me. 
question was, What was I to do with the 


‘uoney? I couldn’t return it to the boy, for | 
\e@ Zave me no address. You were not fit to| 


ive it, even if you had been entitled to it. 


“o that was the way I eased my conscience | 
i id kept it, and never said a word about it to a | 
‘\ving soul. Doubtless I should have gone down | 


’my grave with that blot on my conscience if | 


| Possibly 
| wherever he is, I’ll guar- 
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WHILE THE GREAT THRONG BELOW ... 





MADE MANIFEST THEIR JOY AT SEEING HIM. 
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you do. But 
antee that he’s leading 
an honest and worthy life. 
He had the making of a 
man in him as a boy. 

tried to suppress it. He 
was driven to that one 
offense by my cruelty. 


pound interest from the day I took it from 
you, and something by way of conscience 


eALBINO_ 


Hsu 
In Ten Chapters 
Chapter 8D Ten 


I admit it. But this | 
money belongs to you—this money with com- | 


and those who saw him in 
that moment understood 
and honored him. 

Richard Bolton had gone 
into town that afternoon 
to perform some humble 
services for the poor that 
he knew no one else would 
undertake; and when he had driven the last 
nail into a rude pine coffin that held the body 
of one who had been his companion in his days 


| of revelry, he started back to Locust Farm, 


money besides. Here, take it. Do what you| where he had promised to spend the night. 


like with it; only take it.’’ 


On the way he met Paul, who dismounted and 


He had spoken more and more rapidly as he | greeted him. They spoke of the blessed hope 


went on, with greater and greater intensity of | 
feeling. Now, with his closing words, he took | 
a parcel of bank notes from his pocket, and | 
thrust it into Dick Bolton’s hand. 


of Ruth’s recovery, and of the returning 
| courage of her father. Then Richard Bolton 
| told his son how Lyman Gifford had given 
| him the money, and he placed the parcel in 


‘*But I cannot keep it!’’ exclaimed Bolton, | | Paul’s hands. 


rising. ‘‘It’s not mine.’’ 
‘*Then it’s your son’s, and some day you’ll 
know where he is, and can give it to him. 


again on my conscience. ’’ 
he said: 


it. Sooner or later he shall have it. What he 
will do with it I don’t know, but—he shall 
have it.’’ 

‘*Thank you, Dick, thank you! That’s one 
more good deed you’ve done for me. You 
came to me here last night, and saved me from 
desperation. 
But this thing you’re doing 
now —this is—this is—’’ He broke down 
hurried away. 

At dusk Paul galloped out to Locust Farm 
for the second time that day, and learned that 
the sick girl was still improving. She was 
of course very weak, but there was now good 
ground for hoping that she would live. 


it hadn’t been for this awful visitation of the | eyes grown moist. The battle was too des- 


Almighty. 
®uother day. 





As it is, I can’t keep the money | perate for tears. But now, with the dawning 
I don’t know where your son is. of a new and beautiful hope, his heart softened, 


‘it. It doesn’t belong to me. 
| what I had stolen. ’’ 
Keep it, Dick. Don’t roll that burden back 


I think I’d have gone crazy if | 
| you hadn’t come. 
But that’s not the point. The) 


In the | 
| dark days his lip had never trembled or his | 


| prayer of thankfulness, and then went on about 





‘*But, father,’’ said Paul, ‘‘I cannot keep 
I simply returned 


** And I cannot keep it,’’ was the response, 


| ‘*for it was never mine. ’’ 
Bolton stood for a moment in thought. Then | 


‘Then hand it back to Mr. Gifford,’’ Paul 


| said. 
‘‘T.will keep it, Lyman. My son shall have | 


‘‘Tmpossible! He would not accept it. He 
would feel hurt and humiliated. ’’ 

Paul stood for a moment in thought. 

**T’ll tell you, father, what we’ll do. There 
are many cases of extreme destitution in the 
town, as youknow. Some of them are pathetic 
and heart-rending. We’ll use the money for 
their relief. Not that we have not already 
received funds for that purpose. Those who 


| have money here have given freely, and Lyman 
again, and with a heartfelt ‘‘God bless you!’’ | 
| contributions. But we need still more. What) 


Gifford has been the most liberal of all in his 


do you say?’’ 


‘* Good!’’ Richard Bolton replied. ‘‘ It is 


|nobody’s money, and it goes to help God’s 


poor. That’s right!’’ 

When the town learned that Paul Bolton had 
received from an unknown source a gift of a 
thousand dollars for the benefit of the suffering 
poor, it stopped for a moment to breathe a 





| deceiving you. 
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its sad and strenuous business. And 
if Lyman Gifford wondered whether 
it was his money that had been put 
to this use, no one ever knew it. He 
never spoke of it again so long as he 
lived, nor did anyone ever speak 
of it to him. 

Not many days went by before 
Richard Bolton’s prophecy came 
true. The vision of relief from the 
scourge which he had had, and 
with the story of which he had 
heartened the worn-out doctor, 
turned at last to reality. The tide 
of disease turned. New cases became 
fewer day by day. Deaths became 
far less frequent. Scores of the 
afflicted, like Ruth Gifford, were 
well started now on the road to 
recovery. Shops were reopened, 
the streets were again busy, and 
the clatter of the looms and the 
rumble of the wheels were once 
more heard in the mills. People 
who had fled the town when the 
dark days came on began slowly to 
drift back to their homes. And 
whenever people spoke of the 
scourge, on the street corners, in 
the business places, in the homes of 

‘the rich or the poor,- Paul was 
recognized as the savior of the town, 
and Richard Bolton as his best and 
bravest lieutenant. 

Then, suddenly, Richard Bolton 
was stricken with the plague. He 
was taken ill at daybreak, and at 
midnight he died. 

There had been no public funerals 
in the town since the outbreak of 
the pestilence, and there was none 
for Richard Bolton. But when the 
bearers came to take him to the 
graveyard on the hill, and lower 
him beside his wife, a concourse of 
people such as Redstone had never 
seen before followed in their wake. 
So was he honored. He who had 
been justly despised in his life, but 
to whom his Maker had given the 
privilege of spending his last months 
regenerate and clean, had so spent 
them as to merit the gratitude and 

love and honor of his fellow men, and to be 

justly exalted by them at his death. 

From the hour when he was stricken, Paul 
had stayed by him. He had tended him, 
soothed him, and comforted him. And at the 
end, Paul had closed the eyelids down over 
the tired eyes. 

A few men, chosen by the village, gathered 
in the room with the bearers to hear the brief 
burial service read. When the reading was 
over, and they were ready to go, Paul rose and 
stood by the coffin. They noticed that he was 
hollow-cheeked and pale, that his face was 
strained as if he were in pain, and that he 
wavered as he stood. But he had borne 
much, and this was the last straw. 

‘*Gentlemen, ’’ he said, ‘‘for a moment I ask 
your indulgence. I cannot let this dead man 
go to his grave bearing the stigma of a crime 
that he did not commit. Ten years ago he 
was charged with stealing a sum of money 
from Lyman Gifford. He did not deny the 
charge, and suffered the usual punishment for 
the crime. He did not steal that money, gen- 
tlemen. He had it on his person by the merest 
chance. I know, for it was I who gave it to 
him. It was I who stole the money. I was 
the thief, and he knew it. And in order to 
save me, he bore the burden of the charge 
and the punishment. And he did it because— 
because I am his son. I am Paul Bolton, the 
albino, the runaway apprentice, the thief. I 
came to this town under an assumed name, 
I have carried on the decep- 
tion. Now you know my story. I shall await 
such punishment as this town chooses to meas- 
ure out to me, and I shall not run away from 
it. I may not live. The same disease that 
has despoiled so many of your homes, that has 
brought my father to this coffin, has fastened 
itself upon me. I go now to a bed from which 
I may never rise. I could not go until I had 
done justice to my father’s memory, and had 
cast the lie out of my own life. That is all— 
thank you—and good-by!’’ 

He tottered, and would have fallen had not 
some of those near by sprung to hisaid. They 
helped him to his room, and he lay down 
calmly, bravely, to face the terrors of a disease 
of the agonies of which he had such full and 
pathetic knowledge. 

The news of Paul’s illness, together with 
the news of his identity, ran through the town. 
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If people were astounded at the story of his 
confession, they were shocked and grief-stricken 
that he should be the final victim of the pesti- 
lence. They talked of nothing except his 
pathetic revelation and his tragic illness. 

If Paul had imagined that the true story of 
his life would turn the people of Redstone 
against him, he was wonderfully mistaken. 
Men came by scores, men who had received 
help and comfort from him in the black nights 
of sorrow and distress, and whose hearts were 
burdened with gratitude and sympathy—came 
and offered their services for any task they 
might be permitted to perform. Women who 
had felt the tender ministration and loving 
protection that he had given to them and to 
those dear to them through awful days came 
now and begged that they might nurse him. 
There were those who waited in the street 
before his house all day, hoping that by some 
chance they might be called upon to do some 
errand that might tend to alleviate the suffer- 
ings of the sick man. And there were those 
who patrolled the same street at night, walking 
with soft step and barring out all noise, so 
that, if the sufferer should find sleep, he would 
not be disturbed. Nothing that human skill 
or loving hands could do, or tender hearts could 
devise for his comfort, was left undone. 

So morning broke, and day dragged on, and 
another night went by, and then indeed Paul 
battled face to face and hand to hand with 
death. Through dreadful hours he fought; 
by day and night, with visions of things 
unseen to others crowding about him; to the 
last atom of his strength, with the final impulse 
of his soul, he fought; and when it seemed 
that his enemy must conquer, that the grim 
fight was almost lost, then the tide of battle 
turned; slowly, surely, almost imperceptibly 
it turned; and minute by minute, hour by 
_ hour, his chance of life increased. 
So he won in the conflict with 
death. But when it was over, he | 
was as weak and helpless as a little 
child. It was many days before he 
eould turn his head on the pillow 
or raise his voice to whisper his. 
desires. 

If the people of the town awaited 
with tense nerves the issue of the 
conflict, Paul was surely not for- 
gotten at Locust Farm. Twice a 
day Lyman Gifford called at his 
door, and begged to know what he 
‘might do to help the sufferer. 
Twice a day in her room at the 
old home, from a heart that 
yearned and believed, with lips 
as pure as heaven, Ruth Gifford 
prayed for his recovery. And 
who knows the power of prayer? 
Who knows? 

When Paul, propped up in bed, 
was able to hold a pen in his 
trembling fingers, he wrote and 
sent the following letter : 


To the Board of Directors of the Red- 
stone Woolen Mills Company. 

Gentlemen. In view of events which 
have taken place during the last few 
weeks, events and revelations with 
which you are all familiar, I feel it 
my duty to place my resignation, as 
manager of the company, in your 
hands. My identity and history being 
now known, it is hardly possible that 
I shall have the confidence of this 
community to a sufficient extent to 
warrant your company in retaining 
me in its employ. With the highest personal regard 
for each one of you, and with earnest wishes for 
the prosperity of your institution, I am 

Very sincerely yours, Paul Bolton. 


The next day the answer came back. A 
special meeting had been called to consider and 
prepare it. And it was brought in person by 
Lyman Gifford. He was the first one, except 
the attendants, to be admitted to Paul’s room. 
If he was startled at the change in the inva- 
lid’s appearance, he did not by any word or 
look manifest his surprise. Had he done so, 
he might well have been pardoned. For before 
him lay the albino boy, grown to manhood. 
Through his illness he could not have pre- 
served his external disguise, even if he had 
wished it; and he did not wish it. When he 
again appeared to the people of Redstone, he 
would appear as his real and original self. 
That was his thought and his purpose. So 
Lyman Gifford found looking at him from the 
pillows a man with snow-white hair, with 
skin of marble hue, and with the pink-red eyes 
that he remembered of old. He took both the 
young man’s hands in his, and held them long 
before he spoke. Then he said: 

‘*T cannot talk to younow. Some day, when 
you are strong, I shall talk to you. I shall 
tell you what I think of you. I shall tell you 
what the people here think of you. I shall 
tell you that there isn’t a man or woman or 
child in Redstone that doesn’t honor you, and 
love you. I shall tell you how humiliated I 
feel when I think of those days in which you 
were my apprentice boy. Oh, I shall tell you — 
Pardon me! I promised them that I would 
not talk. Here is the answer. ’’ 

Paul took it and read it. It said: 

We have considered your resignation, and we 


are unanimous in declining to accept it. If any 
incident of your past life has been unworthy of 








you, your splendid service to the people of this 
community has obliterated all thought of it. We 
appreciate your ability and earnestness in the 
management of our business. You have lifted it 
from the experimental stage to one of great and, 
we believe, lasting success. In view of this 
fact, the Board has to-day adopted a resolution. 
increasing your salary one hundred per cent. We 
wish you speedy recovery. 


Paul laid down the letter, found his hand- 
kerchief, and pressed it to his eyes; and when 
he looked up again, Lyman Gifford was gone. 

When the last victim of the epidemic who 
lived could sit at his window in the sunlight 
and feel that it was good to breathe, when the 
young grass was growing green on the latest | 
mound in the graveyard on the hill, and the 
last tear was dried, the people of Redstone 
appointed a day of public thanksgiving for 
their release from the horrors of the plague. 
Not that the shadows were yet lifted from 
desolate and stricken homes. It was too soon 
for that. There were shadows that never 
would be lifted this side of the grave. For 
death had not been the worst calamity the 
pestilence had brought. It had left in its 
wake the deaf, the dumb, the blind, the im- 
becile, the hideous, poor wrecks of humanity 
for whom death had been a happier fate. - 

But the monster was gone; the people were 
free, and they desired to express their gratitude 
in public speech. So for one day business 
stood still; stores were closed; the looms and 
the spindles, the wheels and the belts, gave 
neither sound nor motion. Only the music of 
the bells in the church towers smote the air. 

As Paul sat by his window, looking up the 
street to the main thoroughfare of the town, 
he could see the people going by to their place | 
of meeting, dressed in holiday attire. When 
the services were ended, and the bells rang 








out again, he looked to see them trooping back. 


DRAWN BY HAROLD CUE © 





“WHAT? YOU DON’T SAY SOI" 


And he did see them; but when they came to 
the corner of his street, they turned down into 
it, scores of them, hundreds of them, until the 
street in front of the house where he lived was 
black with them, until it was filled from end 
to end with them. And then some one started 
@ song: 
: “To all the saints in glory, 
To all the brave on earth.” 


A hundred voices caught up the tune and 
words, a hundred more joined in, and in another 
moment all the people were pouring out their 
hearts in song. The music rose and swelled, 
and rolled into Paul’s ears as he sat there, and 
when it ceased, he heard people in the crowd 
calling his name. Then some one came and 
helped him into the hall and out on the little 
balcony above the porch; and he stood there, 
bareheaded, in the glorious sunlight of a per- 
fect day, and bowed his acknowledgment of 
the tribute, while the great throng below, with 
clapping hands and shouting voices and tear- 
wet eyes, made manifest their joy at seeing 
him. And out of the noise of riotous acclaim 
there came up to his ears many a ‘‘God bless 
you!’’ and many a ‘‘Good luck and swift re- 
covery !’” 

After that he did not doubt any more that 
the people of Redstone wanted him to stay 
among them. 

There remains only one more incident to 
complete this story, and it may as well be told. 
One glorious summer afternoon Paul Bolton, 
for the first time since his illness, went down 





to Locust Farm. It seemed to him that every 
tree bent to welcome him, and that every little | 
flower nodded to him from the grass along the | 
wayside; but the welcome he received at the | 
end of his journey was far sweeter and more | 
gracious than any he had ever known before. 

Ruth was not shocked when she saw him. 


| said the president, sternly. 


She had been told of the change in his appear- 
ance, and so she was prepared. But white 
hair is not a blemish when a man is full- 
grown, when he is tall and lithe, and has in 
his cheeks the flush of returning health. And 
it was true, and Ruth Gifford acknowledged 
it to her throbbing heart, that no man more 
distinguished in appearance, more truly hand- 
some, had ever crossed her father’s threshold. 


As they sat together on the porch in the | 


waning sunlight, she said to him: 
‘*T want toask you something. Did I dream 
it, or is it true, that you came to see me when 


for that time long, long ago when I was unkind 
to you, and you took my hand, and—and —’’ 


He took the sentence from her lips, and com- 
pleted it: ‘‘And kissed it, and could not speak 
because my heart was so full, and so I went 
away? Yes, it is true. And my heart is just 
as full to-day, and to-day you can listen —’’ 

No other ear should listen to the story of love 
that an honest man whispers for the first time 
to the woman of his choice; still less should 
the sweetness of her answer be made known 
to any except him. But it was all very beau- 
| tiful. They both said so afterward. And 
| when Lyman Gifford heard of it, he, too, 
| thought that it was beautiful. So did Aunt 





| I was ill, and that I begged you to forgive me | Emma, and Melissa, and the doctor, and all 


| the people of Redstone. 
THE END. 





eCAPTURE9 TICONDEROGA 


the diversions 


(tat mate the so By7F.E.C. 
cial life of the % 


typical country district of the 
olden time, the lyceum, perhaps, 
outranked all others. Besides 
providing fan quite as satisfying, 
if not so boisterous, as that of the 
paring bee or the husking, it 
afforded the one great outlet for 
the native oratorical and literary 
talent of the neighborhood. 

The lyceum held in the Tink- 
ham district on a certain winter 
night many years ago gave Ethan 
Stubbs an opportunity to distinguish himself. 
When the programme of the meeting had been 
read by the executive committee, two weeks 
before, Ethan had heard with a shiver of 








mingled apprehension and de-- 


light the announcement : 

‘*Fourth oration, ‘The Cap- 
ture of Ticonderoga,’ by 
Ethan Allen Stubbs. ’’ 

Ethan was an overgrown 
and very bashful boy of eight- 
een, but the people of the 
district credited him with 
having a good head. Belong- 
ing to a family with more 
children than they could well 
take care of, he often hired 
out to some neighbor, and this 
winter he was doing chores 
for his board at Squire Tink- 
ham’s farm. 

The subject assigned to him 
was &@ congenial one, for he 
was a great admirer of the 
patriot. for whom he had been 
named, and had eagerly read 
everything that he could find 
about the hero of Ticonderoga. 
Consequently, he was able to 
write his ‘‘piece’’ with little 
trouble. He recited it with 
fine effect to the cows in the 
squire’s barn, but he had an 
uneasy feeling that he would 
find it quite another matter to 
address the more critical audi- 
ence at the lyceum. 

By seven .o’clock on the 
appointed night, there had 
gathered a company of young 
and old that filled the school- 
house in the Tinkham district 
almost to overflowing. Without, the night was 
dark and cold; but within, tallow candles gave 
@ flickering light somewhat reinforced by the 
radiance from a ‘‘newfangled’’ oil lamp on the 
teacher’s desk. The temperature varied from 
a genial warmth for-those in the back of the 
room to torrid heat for the rash ones who had 
taken places in the corner next to the glowing 
stove. 

‘*The meeting will please come to order,’’ 
said the president, an elderly man of severe 
aspect, acquired, perhaps, while teaching 
school in his younger days. As he spoke, he 
rapped vigorously on the desk with the heavy 
ruler that had been the symbol of authority 
in that room for several generations. ‘‘The 
secretary will read the records,’’ he further 
directed ; and Hiram Burpee, a stalwart young 
farmer who was justly proud of his penman- 
ship, read in minute detail the proceedings of 
the meeting held two weeks before. 

‘Tf no errors appear, the records stand ap- 
pro ”? declared the president. 

‘*Mr. President, I noticed one error,’’ said 
Simeon Bassett, a rather pompous person, who 
rose with some difficulty from his cramped 
position. 
who spoke on the affirmative of the question, 
‘Should Capital Punishment Be Abolished?’ 
My remarks were on the negative. ’’ ; 

‘*Blessed if I could tell which side he was 
on,’’ muttered the secretary, ‘‘and so I chanced 
it !”? 

‘*The secretary will correct the records,’’ 
‘*We will proceed 
with the programme of the evening. First in 
order is a declamation by Master Joseph 
Hoyt. ’’ 

Then Joseph, a towheaded boy of thirteen 


who had been dreading the ordeal for a fort- 
| night, dragged himseif to the platform, and in 


. 4 iN} 


‘*“My name .was read among those | 


trembling accents pro- 
claimed that his voice 
was still for war. 

‘*Very well done, ’’ commented 
the president, as the boy, bathed 
in perspiration, sought his seat. 
‘*We will now have the pleasure 
of listening to a song by Miss 
Millicent Ray.’’ 

Unlike her predecessor, Mil- 
licent was entirely at her ease 
as, with a toss of her brown 
earls, she stepped to the front. 
She sang without instrumental 
assistance, except for the tuning 
fork that gave her the pitch, but she brought 
tears to the eyes of those inland farmer folk 
when, in her clear, sweet treble, she be- 
sought them to bury her not in the deep, deep 
sea. 

Next came the debate, in which only the 
men took part. The topic was of a somewhat 
abstract nature; namely, ‘‘ Resolved, that the 
Intellect of Woman is Inferior to that of Man.’’ 
As usual, two disputants had been appointed 
on each side, and after they had spoken, with 
about equal success, the question was thrown 
open to the house. There was a moment’s 
wait for volunteers, and then a voice from 
the back part of the room called out, ‘‘I 
should be pleased to hear from Mr. Moses 
Gilman !’’ 

At that the younger portion of the audience 
tittered, and some of the older ones whispered 
to each other that it was not fair to call on 
Moses to talk on that question, ‘‘being as his 
wife is so much smarter than he is.’’ 

. But Moses was not at all abashed as he stood 
up and made his brief contribution to the dis- 
cussion. 

‘‘Mr. President,’’ he began, ‘‘I shall give 
my vote to the affirmative of this question. 
I grant ye that once in a while you may find 
some one woman that seems to have more intel- 
lect than some one man, but when you come 
to look closer, you will find that it isn’t so. 
For instance, take me and my wife—which has 
got the most intéllect? Mebbe some would say, 
‘Why, Mis’ Gilman, of course. She’s an A 
number 1 housekeeper and manager, while 
if poor Moses was left to himself, he wouldn’t 
know enough to go in when it rains.’ 

‘*Well, it does look that way on the face of 
it; but how was it when we came to decide 
the most important question of our lives, some 
fifteen years ago? Why, I had intellect enough 
to pick out the best-looking and smartest 
woman in this whole county, while Mis’ 
Gilman, she didn’t know any better than to 
take up with a crooked stick like me.’’ 

A burst of laughter rewarded the ‘speaker’s 
effort, and as he sank into his seat his wife 
whispered in affectionate rebuke, ‘‘I should 
think you’d be ashamed of yourself, Moses 
Gilman !’’ 

The question was finally decided in the neg- 
ative, for most of the men voted as gallantry 
bade them. 

Next on the programme came Ethan’s ora- 
tion, but when it was announced, there was 
no response. 

**Ts Mr. Stubbs present ?’’ asked the presi- 
dent, after a moment’s pause. 

‘*He went out a spell ago,’’ piped up Joseph 
Hoyt. ‘‘Looked as if he wasn’t feeling any 
too well,’’ he added. 

‘“Then I suppose we shall have to pass to 
the next article,’’ said the president. The 
next article was the reading of the lyceum 
paper by the editors, Henry Lamb and Miss 
Ella Perkins, who, seated on opposite sides 
of the teacher’s desk, took turns in reading 
the contents of the paper to the interested 
audience. ' 

The articles, contributed by old and young, 
varied widely in character, and some of them 
displayed considerable talent. There were 
grave essays, notes on farming, recipes from 
skillful housewives, a fair supply of home-made 
poetry, and numerous bits of humor. The 
humor was often of a pronounced personal 
| flavor, as.for example in the couplets, in which 
| the names of some youth and maiden, supposed 
to be ‘‘keeping company,’’ were joined in 
appropriate simile. Thus: 

As the string is to the bow, 
So is Lucy Mason to Wallace Rowe. 

Meanwhile, where was Ethan Allen Stubbs? 
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standing room only in the crowded school- | Ethan Allen.’’ 


house, and as the exercises of the evening went 


and finally, toward the close of the 
debate, had slipped out of the build- 
ing. 

In the open air he lost that dread- 
ful sinking sensation, but in its 
place came a feeling of great scorn 
for himself. ‘‘I’m a coward,’’ he 
said aloud, ‘‘and I ought to have 
my name changed. Ethan Allen 
faced those Britishers almost alone, 
and made ’em surrender, and here - 
| didn’t have courage to face my 
own friends, and just tell them 
about it.’? He was racing along 
the road as if pursued by his shame ; 
he thought wildly that he would 
keep on running all night, and 
never show himself again in the 
Tinkham district. 

He had got well past Squire 
Tinkham’s house, where he had 
made his home for the winter, 
when, as he glanced back, some- 
thing attracted his attention, and 
brought him to a stop. Opposite 
the house was the little building 
known as the store, in which the 
squire kept a small supply of gro- 
ceries, as much for the convenience 
of the neighborhood as for his own 
profit. The shutters of the win- 
dows in front were closed, but it 
seemed to Ethan that a. glimmer of light 
came from within. He cautiously crept up to 
the building, and listening at a window, he 
distinctly heard some one moving round 
There could be only one explanation—a thief | 
was in the store. 

Ethan’s first impulse was to run back to the | 
schoolhouse and give the alarm, but he quickly 
dismissed the idea. Before he could get help 
from that quarter, the man would surely be 
gone. There was only one thing for Ethan to 
do. He must run to the house, get the key, 


the consequences be what they might. 

Fortunately, he bethought himself of a 
weapon to be found in the woodshed. It was 
an old gun with a broken lock, quite useless 
for shooting ; nevertheless, it was a gun. 
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He had been among. those who had found | young Stubbs has earned his right to be called | him more than the words that a dear old lady | 


| whispered to him, as she was getting into her 


Home is a red ruin, and opposite on a green 
hillside we stand in orderly rows, with the 


There were many other compliments for the | sleigh: ‘‘‘That was a real good piece of yours, | calm Sisters on guard. 
on, he had edged nearer and nearer to the door, | hero of the occasion, but none of them pleased | Ethan, and you spoke it proper well.’’ 


DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER 


I am at the Sacred Heart Hospital in the 
city. I have been there since the 
fire. One of the nurses falls ill, and 











THE CROWD IN FRONT OF ME BROKE AND RAN. 


ACROSS the BRIDGE 


“ AUNTIE,”’ I said, ‘‘I 
think IT’ll walk 
over the bridge.’’ 

‘* Why, of course, 

dear, ’’ agreed Aunt Sara, ‘‘but 

wrap up well. It’s cold out.’’ 
I ran to my room to put on 
my warmest coat, a scarlet-lined gray. 


With 
rush into the store, and face the intruder, let | it went a soft gray felt hat that pulled down | Sister Rose gives me a new penny. 


| warm over the ears in windy weather. 
| My room, the big end room of auntie’s flat, | 


| overhung a river now trebled in width. In- | 


stead of a river front of green lawns, I “— 
| out on a welter of dirty brown water. 







the path to our shabby 
rented cottage. Sister 
Rose is young and 
pretty; Sister Felix is 
old and homely ; but: they 
have in‘ common an jnde- 

structible placidity and kindli- 
ness. They draw us to their black ‘knees; 


‘“'They are little angels !’’ cries: Sister Félix, 

| cuddling Rhoda. Rhoda pulls away, scowling. 
Father sighs. ‘‘It is.only to-allow me to 

get on my feet, Sister,’’ he reiterates. 

ur | ‘*And you will learn fast, so that you can 


Armed with this weapon, he again made his | end of the bridge just missed the flood. mm | come home and help father,’’ suggests Sister 


way to the store, noiselessly inserted the key, | bridge stretched to what was usually a beau-| Rose to me. She has a chfidish, confiding | 


and throwing open the door, dashed in. 

As it happened, his entrance could not have | 
been timed better. The trap door that led toa 
cellar below was up, and a tall man, who had 
evidently been exploring the lower region, was 
just coming up the ladder, lantern in hand. 

Pointing the gun at him, Ethan shouted, 
‘*Surrender!’’ in a tone worthy of Ethan 
Allen of old. 

The man, whom Ethan recognized as 
Ephraim Trott, a disreputable character from 
another part of the town, was taken by sur- 
prise. 

‘*Don’t shoot !’’ he cried, ina shaking voice. 
‘*T ain’t doing nothing. ’’ 
down the ladder. 


‘*Go back down there!’’ thundered Ethan. 
He emphasized his command with a thrust of 


the gun that sent the man sprawling on the | 


cellar floor. Then, following up his advantage, 
he slammed down the trap door, and rolled a 
hogshead, half full of molasses, upon it. 

Thus the prisoner was securely confined, 
and Ethan, after replacing the back window, 


which had been forced open, and locking the | 


door, hastened back to the schoolhouse to 
report the affair. He arrived just as the 
reading of the paper was concluded; and the 
president, noticing his entrance, said blandly, 
‘‘And now perhaps Mr. Stubbs will favor us 
with his oration. ’’ 

Ethan was not expecting any such suggestion, 
but he realized that now was his opportunity 


tiful suburb halfway between shores. It was 
not beautiful now ; the houses rose out of from | 
| eight to twenty feet of muddy water. Of 
| some, indeed, only the roofs, heavily powdered 
with an untimely snow, were visible. The 


| whole effect was so chilling and desolate that | grandmamma’s mother carried her bonnets in | 
| it when she went to the Springs, mother says | 


I shivered at beholding it. 


| smile. You have to smile back. 


Sister Rose goes with me to pack our little | 


trunk. It is one of the few things we saved 
| out of the flood. She speaks of its oddity. 
“Tt is a bonnet trunk,’’ I tell her. ‘‘My 


I beg to take her place. Sister 
Benedicta gauges me with shrewd 
eyes. 

**T used to nurse mother,’’ I tell 
her. 


‘*You may try, my child; we shall 
see. ”” 

I satisfy Sister Benedicta that I 
have an aptitude. I am to study 
to be a trained nurse. 

Iam sitting by a sweet old invalid. 
She is not very seriously an invalid, 
but she is a widow and lonely, and 
a cheerful young nurse makes com- 
pany. We are great friends, but it 
is not my profession to be a com- 
panion and a plaything. I have 
told her that I must go. She 
vexed with me, turns me a cold 
shoulder, and gossips of young days 
with an old lady who is visiting 
her. I hemstitch wristbands and 
listen dreamily to their conversa- 
tion. And suddenly they are talk- 
ing of things my mother used to 
talk of. I hear faniiliar names. I 
hear my own mother’s name. 

**Poor girl!’’ says the old lady. 
‘*She married a man over twice her 
age, an old man. I wonder what 
finally became of them? ‘They were always 
luckless people. ’’ 

‘*T recall her as a girl, a dear girl, too,’’ 
says the other old lady. ‘‘I have forgotten 
| her maiden name. ’’ 

**It was Anson,’’ I hear myself saying. My 
work drops from my fingers. I stare at them. 
“Emily Anson.’’ The words come of them- 
selves, words in a dream. 

The kind old invalid is my own great-aunt, 
sister.of my mother’s mother. I will not stop 
being a nurse, but I cannot refuse to visit her. 
It is so sweet to have people once more. She 
will help to find Rhoda, of whom I have long 
lost trace. 

We do not find Rhoda. She has been shifted 
from one Home to another. We hear of her 
definitely, then vaguely, then not at all. 
Perhaps she has gone into service. Perhaps 
she is dead. 


is 





I gazed questioningly at the bridge-office 
man, who pushed me a yellow ticket and four 
pennies. I had given him five cents without 
realizing it. 

I came back to the immediate moment, and 
remembered auntie. Looking over my shoulder 





Across the dead, cold flood stretched the —said. Mother kept our baby clothes in it.’’ | to the Victoria Flats, rising from the river 


bridge, a streak of color and motion. It was 
thronged with sightseers at their gayest. 

I felt a touch on my shoulder. 

‘*Annie,’? begged auntie, plaintively, ‘‘for 
|my sake don’t get mixed up with anything 
| unusual. Remember how remarkably things 


| have happened in your family. ’’ 
As he spoke, he retreated a step or two. 


As if that had been my fault! 


‘*What can happen, darling little aunt? I 
| won’t go if you’re nervous. ’’ 
‘*Nonsense!’’ cried auntie. ‘‘It will be quite 


a sight at the island end. I’d go with you if 
it weren’t for this neuralgia. ’’ 

‘*See, I’ll tie this red scarf over my hat for 
| you to tell me by. You can’t miss me, for I’ll 
| look just like a lighted candle. You can sit 
|here and watch me across the bridge and 
back. ’’ 

**T believe I will,’’ agreed auntie. ‘‘I can 
see you part of the way over, anyway.’’ 

Auntie’s warning set me to thinking: as I 
walked toward the bridge office. My twenty- 
one years had been almost entirely directed 
by destructive natural forces. An earthquake 
had ruined father in one place; a tornado had 


to redeem himself. He had some important whirled us out of another. We had gone to 
hews to communicate, but that must wait | | Virginia, a safe place surely. Yet there a 
while he told the audience about the capture | most unusual flood on the James River had 
of Ticonderoga. He was not in the least | | submerged poor father’s last earthly enterprise. 
frightened now, and stepping to the platform, I was eleven, and a romantic child. Our 
he recited his carefully prepared speech with- | twenty-four hours on the roof of father’s 
out a break. Then, after making his final | three-story storehouse was scarcely less than 
bow, he left the platform, and walking up to|a fearful pleasure, because of the intense | 





Sister Rose examines the trunk curiously. 
It is of sole leather, square and stout, with a | 
| shallow tray for bonnet adjuncts. All sorts | 
of travel marks deface its battered surfaces. 
The most striking are great-grandmamma’s | 


initials, R. W. D., in seuffed white paint. | 


The trunk is Rhoda’s special property because 
she is great-grandmamma’s namesake. 

We are out in a green country place at the 
Home. Rhoda and I go to school to Sister 
Gertrude. We wear blue print dresses and 
white stockings, and we walk the prim paths 
sedately, like little ladies. 

Mother Seraphine calls us to her one day. 
She has news for us. ‘‘Father has sent for 
us,’’ whispers Rhoda. 

But father has not sent for us. The Mother 
tells us that poor father’s health is bad, that 
he has gone to a Soldiers’ Home to live. He 
sends us his love. 

Rhoda’s thin little face works. She breaks 
into passionate sobbing. Mother Seraphine 
soothes her. ‘‘The father is not very ill, only 
not able to work. ’’ 

Rhoda pulls away. ‘‘Now we can never go 
home! ’’ she cries, in a heart-rending tone. 
Mother Seraphine draws Rhoda to her firmly. 

‘*My child,’? she says, with a hint of stern- 
ness, ‘‘this is your home. I hope that you 
will make it a happy home. ’’ 

Another girl sleeps by me in Rhoda’s cot. 
I ask why, and am told kindly, what I already 
know, that Rhoda has become so moody and 
| hard to control that she has been sent to Sister 


Squire Tinkham’s seat, whispered something | appropriateness of some recently learned | Martha’s room. Sister Martha manages the 


into that gentleman’s ear. 

‘‘What? You don’t say so!’’ exclaimed the | 
Squire, jumping up in an excitement that 
quickly communicated itself to the entire com- 
pany. In a moment more the meeting had 
broken up without the formality of adjourn- 


lent, and young and old hastened to the! 


scene of Ethan’s adventure. 


Ephraim Trott was in a very humble frame | 


of mind when he was finally released from the 
cellar, and his pleadings and promises so far 
prevailed that he was at last permitted to go 
in peace, 


After his departure, the people still lingered | 


to talk the affair over. 

‘Well, I guess you captured Ticonderoga in 
earnest that time, young fellow,’’ said Hiram 
Bi urpee, slapping Ethan on the shoulder. 

‘I d’know but what Ticonderoga is most too 
high-sounding a name for Eph Trott,’’ drawled 


| poetry. 


I sat hunched up on a feather pillow, | 
under an umbrella, saying it over and over to 
myself: 

“Upon the roof we sate that night — 
The word ‘‘sate’’ was particularly delight- 
| ful to me—it had a strange savor. 
These are the pictures that my memory reel 
unwound as I walked: 
I come home from school one afternoon. I 
run upstairs to the room where mother has 


| lain ill for so long. Im the doorway I stop. | 


The bed is stripped. The sunlight pours in 
at the raised windows. The room is empty. 

We are two motherless children. Our fate has 
| been decided. We are to be put into a Home 
—a Catholic Home, although father is not a 
Catholic. We are told that we will like it. 


naughty girls. 
I am taken to say good-by to Rhoda. It 


‘| has been thought best to send Rhoda else- 


where. In an adjoining state there is an 


Industrial Home for girls who are particularly | 
hard to deal with. Rhoda acts as if she did | ‘ 


not care. She goes defiantly with the Sisters 
from the strange Home—poor little hidden 
heart whom only a mother’s heart could 
understand. 

Mother Seraphine says my father has died 
at the Soldiers’ Home. I am bidden to say 
prayers for father’s soul. 

A loud midnight clanging of bells rouses our 
dormitory. 


| corridors. 


A hundred little sleepers start up | 
in the dark. The cry of fire runs along the | 
Calm Sisters help us into our) 
Father is to pay what he can. Father says it | clothes. We march out in order through the | bolted the door. 


| like a massive castle, I waved an end of the 

|red scarf. I caught a responsive flutter of 
white, and went gaily on with my sightseeing. 
iI made my way to the rail, and clung to it 
thenceforth. 

The island approach stretched far over on 
the land between rows of houses. We walked 
level with the second stories. Nearly all of 
them hail planks across from tlie bridge rail 
to windows or porch roofs. The inmates 
watched us from the second-story windows. 
I realized that we were a holiday show for 
them as well as they for us. 

At the extreme end of the bridge I hung 
over the. rail, delighted with the unexpected 
charm of the flooded island. In every direction 
stretched wide lanes of water beneath avenues 
of budding trees. Under this faintly green 
and snow-powdered network of branches the 


| water looked silvery and mysterious. Shadowy 


boats vanished down shadowy distances. White 
porch pillars gleamed. Why, it was beautiful! 
I could have gazed for a long time, but the 
thought of auntie hurried me homeward. 

I was still walking past the second stories 
when the crowd in front of me broke and ran. 
People hurried past me, crying out. ‘‘What is 
it? What has happened?’’ I asked. ‘‘Oh, 
what has happened?’’ No one stopped to 
answer. 

Then some one. screamed with horrible em- 
phasis, ‘‘Go back !’’ 

The crowd turned toward me. ‘‘I shall be 
trampled,’’ I thought. I ran back, too, 
swerved aside, and climbed the rail to one of 
the planks. I had noticed that it stretched to 
a porch roof. A long window opened like a 
door on the roof, and frightened young faces 
looked out. 

A voice from within the room cried, shrilly, 
What is the matter? Shut the door! Bring 
the children over here!’’ 

I ran across the roof, and caught the door 
from a sullen-looking girl who seemed about 
to shut it in my face. 

‘*Let her in,’’ said a boy. 
pened ?”’ 

‘*T don’t know,’’ I answered, breathlessly. 

A great roar invaded the room. It was as 
if a thousand voices hoarse with terror had 
shouted a single phrase, ‘‘The bridge!’’ The 
shout and crash came together just as the boy 
A sickening shock rocked the 


‘*What has hap- 


is only. until he gets on his feet again. He | long, smoky hall. Every child is saved unhurt. | frame house, and the room became dark. Ina 


looks away from us as he says it. 


The Sisters perform miracles. When the en- 


Moses Gilman, ‘‘but anyway, I reckon that| Sister Rose and Sister Felix are coming up | gines from the distant city arrive at last, the | high. Water trickled in under the window to 


moment the muddy river seemed to rush roof- 
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our feet as we huddled by a sick woman’s 
bed. She sat up, catching the boy’s arm. 

‘*Your father was on the bridge!’”’ she 
screamed. She wrung her hands. 

‘‘Now, mother,’’ said the boy, masterfully, 
‘*father has been gone for half an hour. He 
is safe over in town.’’ 

I thought of auntie, and felt like screaming 
out, too. She would be certain that I was 
drowned, and it might be days before I could 
get home. Only motor boats could live in that 
current, and they were scarce. 

I looked at the woman, and saw that she | 
was lying back exhausted. I turned to the 


sullen girl. 

‘*T’m a nurse,’”? I said. ‘‘ What is the 
matter ?’’ 

‘‘She’s getting over the fever,’’ said the 
girl. 


‘‘Sister will be glad of help,’’ said the 
woman—a Mrs. Roland, she told me. 

People had been hurt; how many we shud- 
dered to think, but from this side we could do 
nothing. All help must come from the town. 

My hospital training prompted me to put 
aside what I could not help, and to take 
immediate hold of what I could. First of all, 
my unexpected patient must not be allowed 
to frighten herself into a relapse. 

‘‘Are you sure father had time to get 
across ?’’ she kept asking the boy. 

‘‘Sure,’’ said the boy, with such absolute 
conviction that she seemed satisfied on that 
point, and began to fret about something else. 

‘*1’m so afraid that he’ll try to cross in a 
small boat, Dickie.’’ 

‘* Now, mother,’’ 
said Dickie, ‘‘I’ll tell 
you exactly what 
father will do. He 
will go down the river 
ona car to the railroad 
bridge and cross there. 
Then he’ll take a car 
up the river on the 
Ohio side as far as he 
can, and then he’!l hire 
a fellow to row him up 
to the other bridge, 
and another fellow to 
row him across to this 
side of the island. ’’ 

‘“*Do you think so, 
Sister?’’ asked Mrs. 
Roland, anxiously. 

The girl considered. 
‘*Tt sounds like a 
sensible way to get 
back,’’ said she, 
finally. 

‘*Of course that’s 
what he’ll do,’’ I 
added, uninvited. The 
girl’s dark eyes rested 
on me in hostility. 

‘*Please make us a cup of hot tea, Sister,” | | 
said Mrs. Roland, brightening visibly. 

‘‘Y’ll help !’’ eried the boy. | 

I liked that boy. He had a freckled, twin- 
kling face, with close-clipped yellow hair. It | 
puzzled me that he could have a sister like | 
that sullen girl. 

‘‘What a jolly boy you’ve got!’’ I said. 

‘*He’s the best boy in the world,’’ said his | 
mother. 

By the time I had straightened out her bed- 
clothes and brushed her hair, and washed the | 
five-year-old twin girls, and told about poor | 
auntie in the flat, Sister and Dickie came in 
with the tea. I watched Sister curiously as 
she arranged a table by the bed. She was a} 
slender girl of eighteen, perhaps, with a quiet, 
deft way of moving about. Her pale little face 
would have been pretty if it had been pleasant. 
It was interesting, at least, for I did not seem | 
able to stop watching it. 

After tea one or the other of us stayed out 
on the roof to glean any scrap of news. We 
could see nothing for the wreckage that began | 
piling up two houses below us. We called to | 
some men who were climbing round, and heard 
that the principal piers had given way, and | 
that all the bridge directly over the river bed 
had gone downstream. 

The long afternoon wore away somehow, 





| we liked; so we lighted them, and stuck them 


THEY RUSHED AHEAD. 


|cinnati a couple of years ago. Sister was a 


| the house didn’t like her at all. Sister was 
| bound to her in some way, and Dick offered 
her fifty dollars if she would let the child 


Dickie, and had the kindest face and voice. 
You could see that his family adored him. 
Even Sister smiled when she came in and saw 
him sitting on the bedside by Mrs. Roland, 
with a twin on either knee, and I found my 
suspicion of her possible prettiness confirmed. 
And she ran, yes, ran, off with the basket to 
the next room, where Dickie had got ready a 
hot dish, and they had the nicest little supper 
ready in a twinkling. 

As the illuminating gas was cut off, we had 
to use candles. Dickie had laid in such an 
immense supply of them that we could use all 


all round the room in cups and saucers. 

After supper, Sister put the twins to bed on 
a pallet by Mrs. Roland, and disappeared up- 
stairs. We three grown ones sat on, exchanging | ‘ 
the day’s experiences. Dickie sat listening 
and smoothing his mother’s hand. 

At last we talked ourselves out, and I rose 
to go, then stopped, for I remembered that I 
did not know where I was to sleep. 

‘*There’s a bed in the next room, ’’ said Mrs. 
Roland, ‘‘but I don’t believe any one but 
Dickie can get to it; the room’s so piled up 
with downstairs furniture. I guess you’d 
better sleep’ with Sister. You will be more 
comfortable. ’’ 

I looked down at Dickie, who was offering 
me a candle to find my way with. ‘‘ You don’t 
look much like your sister, Dickie,’’ I said, 
involuntarily, for the fact had struck me with 
renewed freshness. 

Mrs. Roland smiled. 





‘*That’s not strange, ’’ 


DRAWN BY HARRY C. EDWARDS 





. IN A SWINGING SINGLE 


she began, then hesitated, and looked at her 
| husband. He, too, smiled at me. 

‘*Well, you see, ’’ he confided, gently, ‘‘Sister 
wasn’t born ours, though she’s ours now—for 
as long as she likes us, anyway.’’ 

“Tt’s this way,” continued Mrs. Roland. 
‘*We were staying in a boarding house in Cin- | 


perfect drudge there, and the woman who kept 


come with us. She helps me; but no more 





‘than a daughter would, and we send her to 
school. ’’ 

‘Tt was your calling her Sister,’’ Isaid. ‘‘I | 
didn’t guess, of course. ’’ 
Mr. Roland rumpled his hair, and smiled at 
me again. ‘‘We call her Sister to make her 
feel that she belongs to us. I found out that 
the poor child was breaking her heart over | } 
having no people of her very own. She looks | 


| a bit happy now, ’’ he concluded, with a quaint, | 


| despairing sort of hopefulness. | 
‘*T think you are the kindest man!’’ I ex- | 
claimed. I just could not help it. 
Mrs. Roland bestowed an indulgent look on | 
him, and I said good night and went up to 


Sister’s dormer room. My candle blew out as | 


| I opened her door, but she had left one burn- 


| lots of dry 


| fallen together, and lay dry and dead near the 


she slept, occupied with her mournful dreams! 
My heart cried to her: ‘‘Hurry and wake up, 
little sister, wake up and be loved !’’ 

My sister stirred at the call. Her black lashes 
lifted. Her half-closed eyes rested on me 


vaguely. 
‘*Rhoda,’’ I whispered. 


NORTHERN 


In Eight “Chapters. 


ON’T force the pace at first, 
boys,’’? Fred warned his 
companions. ‘* Remember, 

we've a long way to go.”’ 

As the expert skater, he had taken 
the leading end of the drag rope. 
His advice was hard tofollow. The 
ice was in perfect condition; the toboggan ran 
almost without friction on its steel shoes, and 
in that sparkling air it seemed that it would 
be easy to skate a hundred miles without ever 
once resting. 

For a little way the river was bordered with 
stumpy clearings; then the dark hemlock and 
jack-pine woods closed down on the shores. 
The skaters had reached the frontier; it might 
well be that there were not a dozen cultivated 
fields between them and the north pole. 

Here the river was 
about a hundred feet 
wide, the long ice road 
that Fred had imag- 
ined. Comparatively 
little snow had yet 
fallen, and that little 
seemed to-have come 
with high winds, 
which had swept the 
ice clear. More, how- 
ever, might be looked 


for any day. 
But for that day 
they were safe. They 


rushed ahead, forcing 
the pace a little, after 
all, in a swinging sin- 
gle file, with the tobog- 
gan gliding behind. In 
great curves the river 





Her lips parted breathlessly, her great. dark 
eyes opened wide. They gazed at me with 
entire, miraculous comprehension—gazed, not 
at me only, but at fulfilled hope, at long- 
wished-for, long-delayed joy. 

Her arms went round me. She clung to 
me, crying out my name. 


DIAMONDS 


‘SF By Frank Lillie Pollock B= 


Chapt er Two c&& 


The boys were up early the next 
morning ; smoke was rising from their 
fire before the sun was well off the 
horizon. The weather seemed slightly 
warmer, and a wind was rising from 
the west, but it was not strong enough 
to impede them. 

After breakfast, they repacked the kit on the 
toboggan. The spot had been home for a night ; 
now nothing was left except a pile of crushed 
twigs and a few black brands on the trampled 
snow. 

The travelers were fresh again; now they 
settled down to a long, steady stroke that 
carried them on rapidly. Three times they 
had to land to pass round open rapids or dan- 
_gerous ice, but about eleven o’clock Macgregor 
saw what he had been looking for. It wasa 
spot where several trees had been cut down 
on the shore. A rather faint trail showed 
through the cedar thickets. It was the begin- 
ning of the main portage that ran three miles 
northwest, straight across country to the 
Abitibi River. They had been mortally afraid 
of overrunning the spot. 

They boiled the noon kettle of tea to fortify 
themselves for the long crossing. Then they 
unshipped the runners from the toboggan, put 
on their moccasins and snowshoes, and started 
ashore across a range of low, densely wooded 
hills. 

The trail was blazed at long intervals, but 
not cleared, and it was hard, exasperating 
work to get the toboggan through the snowy 
tangle. After two hours they came out on the 
crest of a hill overlooking a great river that ran 

| like a gleaming steel-blue ribbon far into the 
| north. 
‘“‘The Abitibi!’’ cried Maegregor. 





wound through the 
woods and frozen 
swamps, and only 
twice that day had 
they to go ashore to 
get round roaring, un- 


those obstructions cost 


FILE. 


the boys half an hour | 


of labor before they could get the toboggan 
through the dense underbrush that choked 
the portage. But they had counted on such 
delays. 

Not a breath of wind stirred, and the forest 
was profoundly still. Full of wild life though 
it undoubtedly was, not a sign of it was visible, 
except now and then a chain of delicate tracks 
along the shore. 

Evening comes early in that latitude and 
season. At sunset Macgregor estimated that 
they had covered thirty miles. 

‘“Time to camp, boys!’’ he shouted from the 
rear. ‘‘ Look out for a good place—shelter and 
wood. ’’ 

Two or three miles farther on they found it | 
—a spot where several large spruce trees had 


shore. They drew up the toboggan, and 


frozen rapids. Each of | 


They had come a good seventy miles from 
| Waverley. At that rate, they might expect to 
‘reach their destination the next day; and, 
greatly encouraged, they coasted on the tobog- 
gan down to the ice, and set out again on 
| skates. é 
During the tramp the sky had grown hazy, 
' and the northwest wind was blowing stronger. 
For some time it was not troublesome, for it 
came from the left, but it continued to freshen, 
and the clouds darkened ominously. 
Late in the afternoon the travelers came 
suddenly upon the second of the known land- 
marks. From the west a smaller river, name- 


| less, as far as they knew, poured past a bluff 


|of black granite into the Abitibi, making a 
| fifty-yard stretch of open water that tumbled 
and foamed with a hoarse uproar among ice- 
bound boulders. Here they had to change 
their course, for according to Macgregor’s cal- 
culation, it was about fifty miles up this river 
that the cabin stood. 

Again they went ashore, and after struggling 
through two hundred yards of dense thickets 
reached the little nameless river from the 


| west. 


The change in their course brought them 
squarely into the eye of the wind, and they 





exchanged their skating boots for moccasins. 
Maurice began to cut up wood with a small | 
axe; the others trampled down the snow ina 
circle. 

Dusk was already falling when the fire) 
blazed up, making all at once a spot of almost | 


| homelike cheerfulness. Fred chopped a hole | 


in the ice in order to fill the kettle, and while | 
it was boiling, they cut down a. number of | 
small saplings, and placed them in lean-to 
fashion against a ridgepole. The balsam | 


felt the difference instantly. The breeze had 
risen to half a gale; the whole sky had clouded. 


| It was only an hour from sunset, but no one 
| mentioned camping; they were resolved to go 


on while the light lasted. And suddenly 


| Fred, struggling on with bent head against the 


| wind, saw that the front of his blue sweater 

was growing powdered with white grains. 
‘‘We’re caught, boys!’’ he exclaimed; and 

they stopped to look at the menacing sky. 
Snow was drifting down in fine powder, 


and it was nearly dark when we saw a tiny | |ing in a shielded corner, and the wind from | twigs that they trimmed off they threw inside, | and glancing over the ice past their feet. 


boat rounding the house above. 
men in it shouted excitedly when he saw us. 
‘*We’re all right !’’ Dickie shouted back. | 
The boat grated against the roof, and the | 
man, after passing up a big basket of provi- | 
sions, sprang up by us and hugged Dickie. 


closed the door softly, crossed, and stood for a | | 
| moment looking out. From this higher level | 
|I could see vast twisted girders and cables | 
strangely tossed against a wild sky. 


| sleeping sacks to face the fire. 
They supped that night on fried bacon, dried | 
| eggs, oatmeal cakes, and tea—real voyageur’s 


‘*My, I’m glad to find you all alive!’’ he | I closed the sash on the gathering storm, and | and wood smoke, and drunk out of tin cups. | 


exclaimed. 

‘*Here,’’ called Dickie to the man in the 
boat, ‘‘couldn’t you get to a telephone some- 
where, and send a message for this lady?’’ 

The man said he could; so I gave him 
auntie’s address and my message and all my 
small change, and went back into the house | 


lay down without undressing. | 

I wakened early in a rainy, gray dawn, and | 
|gazed dreamily about the unfamiliar room. 
Finally my attention fastened on the black | 
wick of the guttered-out candle sticking up | 
from a shallow saucer. Then I noticed that | 
the saucer had been set on a small square | 


Leaning back on the balsam couch, they | 
made merry over their meal, while the stars | 
came out white and clear over the dark woods. 
There was every prospect now of their reach- | 
ing the trappers’ cabin in two days more, 
at most. There were only the two serious 
dangers—a snowstorm might spoil the ice, 


with a lighter heart. The boatman was surly | |trunk. From it three large initials in scuffed | and Macgregor might not be able to hit upon 


and rough-looking, but Mr. Roland assured me | 
that I could trust him. I knew auntie would | 
get me home the next day if she had to buy a| 
motor boat to do it with. 

Mr. Roland had been in a state of terror over | | 
his family. He told us that from the town it | 
appeared as if every house on his side of the | 
bridge had been smashed into the river. He | 


| white paint stared me in the face. I sat up| 
|tomake them out. It was Great-Grandmother | 
| Drake’s bonnet trunk, the trunk mother kept | 
our baby clothes in—Rhoda’s trunk! 

I turned and looked at Sister, long, pro- 
foundly, searchingly—my little sister. Her 
silky black hair rippled back so prettily, her 
long black braids lay so softly on either side 


the right place. 
The boys were tired enough to be drowsy as | 
soon as they had finished supper. Little by 


| little their conversation flagged; the chance of | 


finding diamonds ceased to interest them, and 
presently they built up the fire and crawled 
into their sleeping bags. It was a cold night, 
and except for the occasional cry of a hunting 


looked exactly like an excitable grown-up | of her pale, unhappy young face—how quietly | owl or lynx, the wilderness was silent as death. | 


One of the | an open window was bending and blowing its | until the snow was covered with a great heap | Straight down from the great Hudson Bay 
| tiny flame perilously. Sister was asleep. I | ‘of fragrant boughs. On it they spread the| barrens the storm was coming, and the roar of 


| the forest, now that they stopped to listen, 
was like that of the tempestuous sea. 
‘*Snow meal, snow a great deal,’’ Macgregor 


Presently | tea, hot and strong, flavored with brown sugar quoted, with forced cheerfulness. 


‘*Let’s hope not!’’ exclaimed Maurice; and 
Fred added : 

** Anyhow, let’s get on while we can.’’ 

On they went, skating fast. As yet the 
snow was no hindrance, for it spun off the 
smooth ice as fast as it fell. It was the wind 
that troubled them, for it roared down the 
river channel with disheartening force. 

It was especially discouraging to be checked 
thus on the last lap, but none of them thought 
of giving up. They settled doggedly to the 
task, although it took all their strength and 
wind to keep going. But all three were in 
pretty good training, and they stuck to it for 
more than an hour. The forest was growing 
dark, and the snow was coming faster. Then 
Maurice, rather dubiously, suggested a halt. 

‘*Nonsense! We’re good for another ten 











miles, at least!’’ cried Peter, who seemed 
tireless. 

They shot ahead again. Evening settled 
early, with the snow falling thick. The ice 
was white now; skates and toboggan left 
»lack streaks, immediately obliterated by 
fresh flakes. Just before complete darkness 
fell, the boys made a short halt, built a fire, 
and boiled tea. No more was said of camp- 
ing. They had tacitly resolved to struggle on 
as long as they could keep going, for they 
inew that they would have no chance to use 
their skates after that night. 

It grew dark, but never pitch dark, for the 
reflection from the snow gave light enough for 
them to see the road. Even yét the snow lay so 
light that the blades cut it without an effort. 

The wind, however, was hard to fight 
against. In spite of his amateur champion- 
ship, Fred was the first to give out. For some 
time he had felt himself flagging, dropping 
behind, and then recovering; but all at once 
his legs gave way, and he collapsed in a- heap 
on the ice, half unconscious from fatigue. 

Maegregor and Stark bent over him. 

‘*Got to put him on the toboggan, ’’ declared 
the Scotchman. 

Maurice felt that it was madness for two of 
them to try to haul the greater load, but with- 
out protest he helped to roll the dazed youngster 
in the blankets, and to strap him on the 
sledge. The next stage always seemed to him 
a sort of waking nightmare; he never quite 
’ knew how long it lasted. The wind bore 
against him like a wall; the drag of the tobog- 
gan seemed intolerable. Half dead with ex- 
haustion and fatigue, he fixed his eyes on 
Macgregor’s broad back, and went on with 
short, forced strokes, with the feeling that 
each marked the extreme limit of his strength. 

Suddenly his leader stopped. A great black 
space seemed to have opened in the white road 
ahead. 

‘‘ Another portage!’’ Macgregor shouted in 
Maurice’s ear. 

A long, unfrozen rapid was thundering in the 
gloom. With maddening difficulty, Maurice 
and Macgregor hacked a road through willow 
thickets and got the toboggan past. 

Again they were on the ice, with the rapid 
behind them. It seemed to Maurice that the 
horror of that exertion would never end; then 
suddenly the night seemed to turn pitch black, 
and he felt himself shaken by the shoulder. 

‘*Get on the toboggan, Maurice! Come, wake 
up!’? Maegregor was saying. ‘‘Wake up!’’ 

Dimly he realized that he was sitting on the 
ice—that they had stopped—that Fred was up 
again. Too stupefied to question anything, he 
rolled into the blanket out of which Fred had 
crawled, and instantly went sound asleep. 

It seemed only a moment until he was roused 
again. Drunk with sleep, he clutched the tow- 
rope blindly, while Fred, who was completely 
done this time, again took his place on the 
sledge. Only Macgregor seemed proof against 
fatigue. Bent against the gale, he skated 
vigorously at the forward end of: the line, and 
his strong voice shouted back encouragements 
that Maurice hardly heard. 

The snow was now growing so deep on the 
ice that the skates ploughed through it with 


difficulty. Still the boys labored on, minute | 
after minute, mile after mile. Then suddenly ‘ 


Maurice ran blindly into Peter, who had 
stopped short! There was another break—a 
long cascade, where snowy rocks showed like 
white blurs on the black water. 

‘No use trying to go any farther,’’ said the 
medical student, and his voice was hoarse. 
‘*Snow’s getting toodeep. Better camp here. ’’ 

They got the toboggan ashore somehow; 
Peter rolled Fred off into the snow without 

’ waking him, and began to unpack. 
“‘Got to get something hot into us quick. 
Help me to make a fire,’’ he said, thickly. 
Maurice wanted only to sleep. However, in 
a sort of doze, he broke off branches, peeled 
bark, and soon had a fire blazing. The wind 
whirled and scattered it, but they piled on 
sticks, and Macgregor filled the kettle. When 
the water was hot, he dropped ina cake of 
chocolate, a whole tin of condensed milk, a 
handful of sugar and one of oatmeal, for he 
was so much exhausted fhat he could not 
measure them. 
Maurice had dropped asleep in the snow. 
Peter was half asleep himself, but managed to 
rouse his two companions, and they swallowed 
the rich, hot mess. It set their blood moving 
aain, but they were too thoroughly worn-out 
build @ camp, and they crept into their 
‘ks, buttoned down the flaps over their 
h ads, and went to sleep in the snow, reckless 
0: consequences. 

red awoke to find himself almost steaming 
het, and in utter darkness and silence. Fora 
ii ment he eould not realize where he was, 
al he sat up with an effort. He had been 
buried under nearly two feet of snow. 
it was broad daylight; all the world was 
ite, and a raging snowstorm drove through 

forest. 


\ll that day the blizzard blew ; but the boys | 


p< up a shelter of bark and poles, and, loung- 
ic: on their blankets close to a great fire, 
Tr-uperated from their fatigue. 

Not one of them could even guess how far 
‘ey had come in that terrible night. At the 


miles distant, but they would have to travel 
that forty miles on snowshoes. 

All that day they rested, and discussed their 
chances. The storm lasted throughout the 
day and the following night. 

But the next morning dawned sparkling 
clear and very cold, with not a breath of 
wind. Their good physical condition told 
now, for they all felt fit for travel. At eight 
o’clock they were on the trail again, this time 
on snowshoes, and with the runners removed 
from the toboggan. They still kept to the 
river, for it offered an unobstructed highway ; 


NE of the most 
O thrilling adven- 
tures in my expe- 
rience took place at the 
Government Proving 
Grounds at Sandy Hook, 
New Jersey, when the 
United States govern- 
ment was testing max- 
imite before adopting it. 
Near a light frame 
building in which I was filling 
shells with maximite, a ten-inch 
gun was being tested. A number of shots had | 
been fired from the big gun. Just as I had | 





to take the government tug for New York, 
the signal was sounded 
for another shot. I was 
walking along a stretch 
of railway track directly 
behind the gun. 

At that instant I re- 
membered that several 
years before, when one 
of these guns was being 
tested, the breechblock 
had blown out, passed 
through the bombproof, 
and killed six officers 
and men; but I argued 
with myself that the 
chance was infinitely 
remote that the breech- 
block would be blown | 
out of the present gun | 
lon this discharge, at the very instant I was 
in range. 





A SHOWER OF 
STONES AND 
DEBRIS FELL. 


A FORTUNATE IMPULSE. 
HE testing of those guns had been for 


once had such an accident happened. 


with all my might. 

The gun was discharged. I looked round 
just in time to see the huge breechblock pass 
| through a building near the one in which I 
had been at work. It came up the track, 
striking and breaking one of the rails over 
which I had passed ; it ricochetted against the 
top of the old granite fort, and glanced high 
into the air. A shower of stones and débris 
fell over a wide area, and many fragments 
struck the ground close to me. 

I walked back to the scene of the accident, 
and found that the windows in the little build- 
ing, where-I had been filling maximite shell, 
were completely riddled with partly burned 
cylinders of smokeless powder that had been 
blown from the gun. 

I once had another curious experience at 
Sandy Hook during some trials of the Maxim 
automatic machine gun. 


subjected was one intended to simulate what 
might occur in making a landing upon the 
seashore, where the mechanism of the gun 
might get filled with sand. The test is known 
as the ‘‘sand test.’’ 

The gun being tested at the time was of the 
kind using black gunpowder cartridges, for it 
was before the introduction of smokeless pow- 
der. There was so much energy in the recoil 
of the barrel that a great deal of sand could be 
thrown into the mechanism without interfering 
with the working of the gun. 

The commanding officer did not arrive to see 
the gun fired until after the board in charge 
had completed the test. He then appeared, 
and demanded that the firing should be con- 
tinued for his benefit. The chairman of the 
experimental board demurred, saying that the 
gun had passed through the test admirably, 
and that it was too bad to fire it more than was 
absolutely necessary, with its mechanism filled 
with sand. But the commander insisted. 

A schooner was approaching near the line of 
fire. The commander said he only wanted to 
see a few rounds fired, and that the firing would 
be completed before the schooner would come 
within range. Accordingly a belt of 333 rounds 
was inserted, and the firing begun. After per- 
haps fifty rounds were fired, the command was 
given, ‘‘Cease firing,’’ but the gun kept right 
on. It afterward proved that the trigger was 
blocked by sand, so that it was impossible to 
stop the gun. The schooner came into range, 





Worst, the cabin could not be more than forty | 


and the bullets flew over and round her. 
My assistant, who was firing the gun, did 


Fiudson 





concluded my work and started for the wharf 


years a frequent occurrence, and only | 


Nevertheless, upon a sudden impulse, I ran | 


Among the severe tests to which the gun was | 


spot for another day. 

Nevertheless, about sunset that evening, 
Maurice suddenly pointed ahead, and uttered 
@ cry. 

They had just rounded a bend in the stream. 





TO BE CONTINUED. 


TPigNARROW- ESCAPES ofan 
INVENTOR 


his best to work the 
trigger and stop it. It) 
did not occur to him on 


thicket, stood a squat log hut. But no trail | 
led to its door, no smoke rose from its chimney, | with almost explosive violence, and one of my 
and the snow had drifted almost to its eaves. | assistants was slightly burned and very badly 
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and besides, they would be the less likely to| sealed together, one on top of another, until 
miss the cabin, which was built near the | the bar is built up. 
shore. But they hardly hoped to reach the | of longitudinal flaws in the bars of material. 


This obviates the chance 


The first experimental lot of motorite that 
I made was formed by squeezing it through a 
die in rods about two inches in diameter and 
two feet long. These bars had longitudinal 


| flaws, as I learned afterward, although they 


A hundred yards ahead, nestling in a hemlock | 


were not easily seen. 
At the first test the motorite was consumed 


| Scared by the flame from the safety valve. 


| 


I rebuilt the apparatus, 
changes, but I had not yet discovered the cause 


making some 


| tne the trouble—namely, the longitudinal flaws. 


| 


WHEN WE TESTED MOTORITE. 


HEN my new apparatus was ready, I 
found trouble in getting anyone to 
help me test it. One day, however, 


the instant to unlimber | when on my way home from the laboratory, 


faxim 


schooner out of range. 
As the gun fired at the 


ute, the firing was all | 


done. When the same gun was 
| undergoing a sand test at Annapolis, Mary- 
land, I came very near being killed by it. 

The gun had passed successfully through a 
severe sand test, but the officer in charge wanted 
to see whether he could put enough sand into 
the gun to stop it. So he had the gun box filled 
full. The gun fired about 150 rounds, and then 
stopped. My assistant threw down the safe, 
—that is to say, locked the trigger, so that it 
could not be pulled,—and began clearing the 
gun box. 

Thinking that the-gun was safe, I was just 
about to step round in front of it. Suddenly 
it fired a dozen or more shots so close to me that 
my clothes were seared by the powder gases. 

One of the tests made at Annapolis was to 
fire a Maxim gun vertically into the air. 
| had fired a couple of hundred 
shots in this manner, when some- 
thing struck very near us. It 
then occurred to the officer in 
eharge that what goes up must 
| necessarily come down. Firing 
| ceased, and we sought cover for 
a few minutes to avoid the leaden 
| rain. 
| Many inventors have tried to 
| harness the enormous energy of 
/explosive materials to engines. 
But an explosive is a diffi- 
cult thing to tame and break 
to harness, and as far as I 
| know, I am the only one who 
has ever succeeded in any 
measure in this attempt. 





THERE 
WAS A 
TERRIFIC 
EXPLOSION. 


explosives is too expensive for commercial use. 
The expense would be permissible only in war. 
My aim was to drive self-propelled torpedoes 


| burning compound—that is to say, a compound 
| capable of burning in a confined space without 
|air; in other words, an explosive compound 
adapted to burn continuously, and not by ex- 
plosion. To this end I made a material which 
I called motorite. 


AN EXPLOSIVE IN HARNESS. 


OTORITE has a rubbery consistency, 
and is composed of about seventy per 
cent. nitroglycerin and thirty per cent. 

guncotton. It is made in the form of cylinders, 


ale 
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W. 8. BROWN 


IT WAS IMPOSSIBLE TO STOP THE GUN. 


about seven inches in diameter, which are 
forced and sealed into steel tubes for use, with 
only one end exposed. The steel tube is 
screwed into a combustion chamber, and ig- 


of motorite is entirely consumed. 


through baffle plates by the flame blast, and 


ducted to a turbine engine. 


pounds of water. 








We} 


Of course, the energy derivable from burning | 


rate of 750 shots a min- | 


over inside half a minute. | came. 
Fortunately, no damage was | morning I took him down to the laboratory 


| 








| 


of the Whitehead type by means of a self- | 





the gun and swing it | I was approached by a young man who told 
round so as to bring the | me that he had just come in from Pittsburgh, 


| was penniless, and in need of lodging. 
‘*Young man,’’ I said, ‘‘are you really look- 
ing for work?’’ He assured me that he was. 
‘*Then,’’ said I, ‘‘come home with me.’’ He 
I fed and lodged him, and the next 


and explained the work. I told him frankly 
that, although I believed the test would be 
perfectly safe, I could not be sure. 

My new assistant said he was not afraid if 
I was not. 

‘*Very well, then,’’ said I, ‘‘I will hold the 
time watch; now you press the button. ’’ 

He pressed the button that ignited the mo- 
torite. There was a terrific explosion. The 
apparatus was blown to fragmerts like a 
bombshell. The room was about thirty-five 
feet square. We were nearly stunned by the 
explosion. The roof of the building was 
slightly lifted, and all the front windows were 
blown bodily into the street, sashes and all. 
Fragments of the apparatus were blown deep 
‘into the wall in all directions. It is a wonder 
that neither of us was hurt. 

I next constructed a special 
building for the experiment and 
made another apparatus, but I 
had not even yet learned about 
the longitudinal flaws in the 
“material. 

As I was not fortunate enough 
this time to catch another man 
out of work, I enlisted the serv- 
ices of my wife; but I had now 
rigged up the apparatus so that 
we could fire it at a safe distance 
from behind a barricade. 

When the motorite was touched 
off, there followed a terrific ex- 
plosion, as before. The appa- 
ratus was blown into fragments. 
But this time we found long 
sections of the bar of motorite adhering to 


| fragments of the tube, and discovered that the 
|explosion had been caused by the flame’s 


running down through a central longitudinal 
flaw in the material. 

After that I made the motorite as already 
described, by building up from a succession of 
disks stuck together. That prevented further 
explosions. 

I had one experience at my laboratory at 
Lake Hopatcong that strongly impressed me 
with the necessity of taking extraordinary pre- 
cautions when making certain experiments. 

With an assistant, I was engaged in pressing 
a high-explosive material into cylinders. After 
we had continued the work for a short time, 
I instructed my assistant to construct a heavy 
plank wall between the press and the operator. - 
I explained that, should he happen to forget, 
just once, to insert the leather packing under 
the plunger, the press would blow up, and that 
unless we were protected by a wall, we should 
be killed. 

The very next time that he put a charge in 
the press, he did forget the leather packing, 
and the press did blow up with terrific violence. 
Although we were behind the protective wall, 
we were both knocked down by the shock. 

The modern military shoulder rifle imparts 
to the bullet an energy of about a foot ton— 
that is to say, an energy as great as would be 
developed by dropping a ton weight from a 
height of one foot; but the gun does not kick 
with a force anything like a foot ton. The 
reason is that the bullet is relatively much 
lighter than the gun. 

At Maxim, New Jersey, when conducting 


nited. The combustion proceeds with great | some of my first experiments with smokeless 
regularity from the exposed end, until the bar | gunpowder, in order to determine the size of 
| grain best suited to shoulder arms, I added 

In regulated quantities, water is pumped | successive slugs of lead to the Springfield rifle 
into the combustion chamber, where it is forced | employed for the test. 


I had discharged the gun several times from 


instantly converted into steam. The steam and | the shoulder, thinking there was no danger 
the products of combustion combined are con- | except from the uncomfortable kick that it 
Under a pressure | gave me. 
of about three hundred pounds, maintained | charging, slipped aside slightly from my shoul- 
in the combustion chamber, the motorite burns | der, struck me on the point of the jaw, and 
at the rate of about a foot a minute, and each \‘knocked me unconscious. It was two hours 
pound of motorite will evaporate about two | before I recovered consciousness. The thought 


Finally, however, the gun, in dis- 


which had been uppermost in my mind when 


The motorite is first rolled into sheets. These|I was knocked out came to my lips in the 
sheets are cut into disks, and the disks are! words, ‘‘How did it work?’’ 
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THE MARSHALL ENGRAVING OF LINCOLN. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


RU TH never strikes the first blow, but it 
always has the last one. 
|”. Saal a millionaire leads a simple life in 
his diet and dress, but it is a mistake to 
think that the privilege of so doing is exclu- 
sively reserved for millionaires. 


PPARENTLY, unless a man actually cuts 
off his fingers, he can always be identified 

by means of his finger tips. The other day an 
escaped criminal severely burned his finger tips 
with acid in the hope of concealing his identity, 
but even that did not save him. ‘‘The accusing 
finger’’ is no longer a mere phrase; it is a fact. 


ie the United States, but Germany, is the 
great potato country of the world. In 
1913 the crop was nearly two billion bushels, 
or about six times that of the United States. 
Of more interest to American farmers, how- 
ever, is the fact that the average German 
yield was 236 bushels to the acre—more than 
twice the ‘American yield. 


N aged English couple who had ‘lived to- 
gether half a century without a quarrel 
recently told of the system by which they got 
along so well. When the wife wore a shawl 
flung over her left shoulder, or when the man 
came home with his hat tipped forward, it was 
a sign that temper was ruffled, and that silence 
would be particularly golden. Unmistakable 
storm signals precede most quarrels; the 
trouble is that the signals are rarely heeded. 


HE new express rates that went into effect 

on February ist, in compliance with the 
order of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
are in some instances only about half the former 
rates, and in many cases they are cheaper than 
the parcel-post rates. For example, the new 
express rates between Boston and Chicago, 
on pareels of 5, 10, and 20 pounds, —formerly 
60 cents, 75 cents, and $1.00,—are now 31, 43, 
and 66 cents. The parcel-post rates are 32 
cents, 62 cents, and $1.22. : 


ade is prime now throughout the northern 

part of the country, and all of Canada. 

Probably a great many boy readers of The 

Companion are engaged, for a part of their | 
spare time, in trapping such animals as are | 
to be found near their homes. We hope that | 
all of them will learn to make deadfalls, and 
will use them instead of steel traps. The one 
is merciful, the other unspeakably cruel. No 
fine-natured boy can contemplate with equa- 

nimity the long-drawn agony of a creature 
caught in a steel trap. 





T= phrase, ‘‘schoolboy howler,’’ as used 
in Engiand, is unfamiliar in this country, 
but the thing it stands for is well enough known | 
wherever school examinations are held. Here 
are some samples from a recent set of papers 
in an English school: ‘‘James I claimed the | 
throne of England through his grandmother, | 
as he had no father.’’ ‘‘When the last French | 
attack at Waterloo proved a failure, Napoleon 
turned very pale, and rode at full gallop to St. 
Helena.’’ ‘* Much butter is imported from | 
Denmark, because Danish cows have greater | 
enterprise and superior technical education.’ | 
‘*Milton was called the father of English poetry 
because he was blind, and his daughters did 
his writing for him.’’ ‘‘Wolfe déclared that 
he would rather repeat Gray’s ‘Elegy’ than 
take Quebec. ”” 


OR three years a man and a dog have been 

traveling, sometimes afoot and sometimes 
by wagon or automobile, through the seventy 
thousand square miles of the ‘‘ American | 
Sahara’”’ of the Southwest, for the purpose of 
placing signs that will direct travelers—gold | 
hunters, nature lovers, adventurers, and men 
of science—to the nearest water. For the 
lack of such signs hundreds have died of | 
thirst and heat. Death Valley, one part of 
which is almost five hundred feet below the | 
level of the sea, is one of the hottest places in 
the world. The dog, a Siberian bloodhound, 


is not only a companion for the man, but a 
valuable assistant, for he has a nose that 
infallibly detects bad water. 


* © 


LINCOLN’S LAUGHTER. 
HE very phrase is misleading. Did Lin- 
' eoln laugh? ‘He made others laugh, told 
perpetual, inimitable stories that neither 


| tears nor anger could resist; but he himself was 
| neither a loud, nor a riotous, ner an inappro- 


priate laugher. 

To him laughter was a solvent of the diffi- 
culties of life—a gentle, universal balm to soothe 
the blows and rubs and stings that even the 
stoutest shoulders must receive from the buffet- 
ing of common toil, and above all, from the 


| immense effort to set right the tangled tissues 


and the unhinged framework of this everlast- 
ingly imperfect world in: which we live. To 
Lincoln laughter was not a gesture; it was a 
point of view. 

It was something exquisite and necessary as 
an antidote to tears. How would the great 
President have borne his unequaled lead of 
pain if he had not been able to relieve it by 
the smile that comes from seeing the pettiness 
of all evil as compared with the goodness of 
God? - 

But it was not merely for comic relief that 
Lincoln made use of laughter. He gave ita 
richer function. For relaxing tense situations 
he knew that there is nothing like, it. A man 
cannot knock you down, or even insult you, if 
you make him laugh. The burly Stanton, 
the aggressive Chase, the wily Seward Went 
to Cabinet meetings each with a chip on his 
shoulder.- Lincoln told a story, and they 
laughed, one and all, until. the chip fell off. 
Then he could mould them to his purposes. 

The rarity of such humor in statesmen of 
Lineoln’s rank has never been sufficiently 
noticed. Where was it in Cromwell or Napo- 
leon? ‘Take the long list of great Americans 
—Jefferson, the Adamses, Jackson, Webster, 
Sumner; how much more attractive some of 
them would have been if they had had it! 
Take even Washington; great as he is, he 
stands above us and apart from us, on a cold 
pedestal. But Lincoln we can touch—largely 
because of his laughter. Only Franklin shared 
that high quality of humor with him. Emer- 
son speaks of ‘‘nestling in Plato’s brain.’’ 
Thank God, we can nestle in Lincoln’s heart! 


® © 


A CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTION. 
AN sees a by the Japanese minister of 


foreign affairs has lately directed atten- 
tion to the fact that the question involved 
in the California law, that forbids aliens who 
are ineligible to American citizenship to own 
or lease land, -is still unsettled: The Japanese 
government holds that the law violates the 
treaty established between the United States 
and Japan in 1911. The point is of funda- 
mental importance, because it raises the ques- 
tion how far the authority of the national 
government extends. ‘ 

Have the President and the Senate full power 
in making treaties? The Constitution seems 
to say so. On the other hand, ours isa federal 
form of government, in which certain powers 
are delegated: to the national government and 
others are left with the states. The states, and 
not the nation, legislate on such subjects as 
land ownership, and marriage and divorce. 
Many persons hold, therefore, that the Presi- 
dent and the Senate cannot infringe, by means 
of a treaty with a foreign country, upon those 
fields of state authority. If, they say, a treaty 


| can make it legal for citizens of Great Britain 
| to own real estate here on the same basis as 


our own citizens, in spite of a law in any state 
to the contrary, what becomes of the theory of 


| a division of powers between national and state 
Are not ‘‘state rights’’ in effect’ 


governments? 
invaded ? 
Those who maintain that a treaty always 
overrides a state law say that the treaty-making 
power given to the national government is not 
simply one that enables that government to 
exercise through treaties the powers expressly 
conferred on it, but is a separate and special 
grant; that in the very nature of international 
relations, each independent nation must have 
unrestricted power to negotiate treaties with 
other nations; and that the rights of the states 
with reference to reserved powers will always 


| be protected by their Senators, who must record 


a two-thirds vote in order to ratify a treaty 
that the President has negotiated. 

If this, constitutional question is so impor- 
tant, why has not the Supreme Court decided 
it? One answer is that ‘‘state rights’’ has 
always been a political question, and that the 
court at different times has reflected a varying 





public sentiment. On the whole, the position 
of the court, in its decisions since the Civil 
War, has been favorable to the doctrine of 
national supremacy. The time probably will 
come when it will speak with such definiteness 
that this no longer will be an unsettled problem 
of constitutional law. 


* © 


FOR HANDICAPPED WOMEN. 


NLY a few generations ago the physi- 
cally unfit were shut out of business as 
well as out of social life. The blind 

sat in ignorance as well as in darkness; the 
deaf were also dumb; the feeble-minded were 
tolerated or neglected, but rarely trained. 
Now the work of the blind holds a definite 
place in the industrial world, and every year 
brings new opportunities to those other unfor- 
tunates who were once thought to be hope- 
lessly out of the running. 

Another special need now claims our atten- 
tion—the need of finding work for women who 
are handicapped by circumstance rather than 
by physical inadequacy; women who must 
earn their own living, and who have intelli- 
gence and strength enough to do it, but who, 
because they are too old or too slow, or be- 
cause they have small children whom they 
cannot leave, are unable to fulfill the exacting 
requirements of the labor market. 

The stenographer who, at the age of fifty, 
finds herself. a victim of writer’s cramp, and 
the school-teacher who breaks down nervously, 
cannot follow their own vocations, yet they 
must do something. By the death of her hus- 
band or the mismanagement of her income, a 
woman who has always had a home of her 
own may find herself without means. Although 
her business has been housekeeping, she is not 
a professional housekeeper. In some way she 
must earn a living; what can she do? 

The Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union of Boston is trying to help such women 
to find the work for which they are fitted. 
‘There is still, for example, an occasional de- 
mand for the old-fashioned New England 
‘helper, ’” who, in return for various services, 
has her living, and some small wage, and 
becomes one of the family—a position that 
may be exactly what the stenographer or the 
school-teacher néeds and is competent to fill. 
The woman who owns her own house, but 
has nothing on which to keep it, may be able 
to do fine laundry work; there is always «a 
demand for it. If she lives in-the city, she 
may take elderly persons or invalids to board. 
Mothers who cannot find work to do at home, 
or who have only a few hours a day for out- 
side work, may be able to do part-time work 
in restaurants. There are other women who 
can do needlework and general mending that 
is passable, and others who are willing to buy 
such needlework if they can get it at a low 
price. The Union brings the two together. 

The aim of the Union is first to find out 
what each applicant has to offer, and then to 
discover a customer who can use that particular 
service. 

& & 


INTERLOCKING DIRECTORATES. 


N a time of panic and disaster, the business 

house most likely to weather the storm is 

the one that can call to its aid the resources 
and the name of a banker who has the confi- 
dence of the public. If the corporation has 
suffered severely, the banker rehabilitates it, 
and then, in order that the public may continue 
to have confidence in it, he takes a place on 
its board of directors. He may be called on 
to come to the rescue of others in similar 
trouble. Whatever the industry may be, it is 
natural that in every case he should wish to 
continue his steadying influence by acting as 
a director. Broadly speaking, that. is what 
happened in the United States in the years 
that succeeded the panic of 1893. 

Certain favorable results followed. Through 
the ‘‘community of interest’’ established by 
‘* interlocking directorates,’’ corporations 
learned to trust one another, and the invest- 
ing public learned to trust the corporations. 
Prosperity was ‘‘organized.’’ 

It was not long, however, before the evil 
consequences inherent in the system began to 
reveal themselves. Sometimes a banker be- 
came director in two companies that were 
competing with each other; at other times a 
banker serving as a railway director found 
himself also a director of the corporation that 
made locomotives for the railway. Thus he 
became both buyer and seller in the same trans- 
action, ‘‘running with the hare and hunting 
with the hounds.’’ Could he perform that 
twofold duty with honesty and ability? 

Moreover, a few banking houses in New 
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York, having come to share in the management 
of one corporation after another, had acquired 
an influence hitherto unknown and undreamed 
of in this country. As they had and used the 
power of bringing together capital for whom 
they would, so also they possessed, and may 
have used, the power of withholding it from 
whom they would. They controlled great rail- 
way systems and manufacturing enterprises, 
iron and copper mines, and water-power com- 
panies. ‘*Community of interest’’ led toa vast 
concentration of power; had it not been for 
the high character of the bankers concerned, 
it would long ago have justified the use of 
drastic measures of reform. 

That is the condition of things that during 
the past few years has been the subject of 
public discussion and Congressional inquiry. 
One of the most outspoken critics of the 
‘*money trust,’’ or ‘‘credit trust,’’ has been 
President Wilson. He has repeatedly spoken 
of the ‘‘ restricted credit,’’ the ‘‘ restricted 
opportunity,’’ and the ‘‘ controlled develop- 
ment,’’ under which we do our business. - It 
is doubtless the public sentiment aroused by 
this discussion that has influenced the firm of 
J. P. Morgan & Co. to withdraw its partners 
from the directorates of many of the great cor- 
porations with which they have been con- 
nected. If othér bankers also voluntarily 
withdraw, and if the connection is cut in fact 
as well as in name, the result will stand as a 
remarkable change effected by the force of 
public opinion. 

* © 


ONE LAW FOR. ALL. 


RECENT decision by the Cireuit Court 

of Appeals in New York has brought 

once more to public attention a celebrated 
case in the history of labor disputes. That 
is the Danbury hatters’ case, which began in 
1902, when the employees of a hat-manufac- 
turing company in Connecticut struck, and 
with the codperation of the United Hatters of 
North America and: the American Federation 
of Labor, declared a boycott on dealers in other 
states who sold the products of the Danbury 
establishment. The company sued the mem- 
bers of the local hatters’ union for damages 
for the loss that their business sustained, and 
asserted that the boycott was in violation of 
the antitrust act. 

The case is memorable for several reasons. 
It has been regarded by both parties as a 
critical point in the struggle of the unions to 
close the hat industry to nonunion labor. But 
it is chiefly interesting to outsiders because it 
raises the question whether a boycott by labor 
unions against a third party is a restraint of 
interstate trade that violates the antitrust act. 
That issue really was disposed of when the case 
eame before the United States Supreme Court 
some years ago. The court then said that the 
act prohibits any combination whatever that 
is intended to bring about action that ‘‘essen- 
tially obstructs the free flow of commerce 
between the states,’’ or restricts the liberty of 
a trader to engage in business. 

When the Supreme Court made that decision, 
nothing: was left for the lower courts except 
to determine the truth of the complaint and 
to fix the loss sustained by the company, but it 
has taken them six years to give effect to the 
ruling of the Supreme Court. They found 
the loss to be $80,000. The law allows triple 
damages, and consequently, with interest and 
costs included, the members of the hatters’ 
union are called upon to pay $272,000. 

Several times amendments to the antitrust 
act have been proposed that would exempt 
labor unions and farmers’ organizations from 
its provisions, on the ground that the whole 
community will profit if wage earners and 
farmers are permitted to avail themselves of 
every means for improving their economic 
status. A provision in the sundry civil appro- 
priation bill as it passed Congress last year 
forbade the government to use-any part of a 
certain appropriation in prosecuting labor 
unions and farmers’ organizations under the 
antitrust act. But whatever reason there may 
be for an exemption, the fact is that the ex- 
emption has never been made, and that the 
law to-day is the same for all—employers and 
employees, corporations, voluntary associations, 
and individuals. 


oo $ 


NATURE @ SCIENCE 


NEW FOG PREVENTIVE.—Lyons un- 

dergoes greater extremes of temperature 
than any other city in France. Between the 
average temperature of January and that of 
July there is a difference of fifty-two degrees 
—a fact that is attributed to the prevalent fogs. 
Built at the confluence of the Saone and the 
Rhone rivers, and spreading to the banks of 
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SEO 
both streams, the city is situated in the main 


on the tongue of land between them. . In pass- 
ing through the city, the two rivers present a 
curface of about 725 acres, from which an 
enormous amount of vapor rises daily. When 
here is no wind, the vaper hangs over the city, 
ond the fog is intensified by smoke. According 
to the Engineer, Professor Onofrio, the director 
of the Fourviere Observatory, proposes to sup- 
sress the fogs by preventing evaporation. He 
asserts that the- purpose, can be accomplished 
by covering the surface of the rivers with an 
extremely thin film of oil, less than half the 
thickness of a soap bubble (one 150,000th of a 
millimeter). ‘The city couneil of Lyons has 
decided to try the plan, and has voted the 
necessary funds. The amount of oil required 
is only about three quarts an hour. 
& 


RAILWAY TO PARAGUAY. — Last 

October, the capital of Paraguay was 
finally connected by railway with Buenos 
Aires and the ocean. The first international 
train made the trip from Buenos Aires to 
Asuncién, a distance of 946 miles, in fifty 
hours. That means a considerable saving of 
time, for even the most modern steamboats 
that ply on the Parana River require from five 
to seven days for the voyage upstream, and 
from three to five days for the voyage down- 
stream. Asuncién will replace Buenos Aires, 
as the starting point for journeys into the 
interior of South America. The new railway 
will undoubtedly affect river navigation in the 
southern continent much as the coming of 
the railways affected steamboating on the 
Mississippi. e 





N ELECTRIC THIEF.— In the reptile | 
house of the London Zodélogical Society | 
there is a young specimen of the electric cat- | 
fish, Malapterurus electricus, that is found | 
in Lower Egypt, and in all parts of tropical 
Africa. 


When full grown the. fish is often 





three feet long.. It can give very severe elec- 
tric shocks—a power that it most unfairly 
uses in getting its food. When kept in an} 
aquarium with larger fish, the Malapterurus | _ 
will give so heavy a shock to its companions | 
that they disgorge their partly digested food, | 
which it then proceeds to eat at its leisure. | 
This practice is supposed to be natural to it. | 
' The electrical apparatus of the fish is spread | ‘ 
all over its body, and is controlled by a single 
nerve on each side that starts from a cell at 
the anterior end of the spinal cord. 
& 


EAKS OF THE EAST AND WEST.— 

The highest peak in the United States is 
Mount Whitney in California, which has an 
elevation of 14,501 feet. In all, California has 
seventy named, and sixty or more unnamed 
mountains, the altitudes of which are greater 
than 14,000 feet. Of these, twelve are 14,000 
feet or more high. Mount Williamson, which 
is 14,384 feet high, ranks next to Mount Whit- 
ney; and Mount Shasta is probably the third 
in height, for it is thought to reach an eleva- 
tion of about 14,380 feet. Mount Washington, 
which is 6,298 feet high, is not, as many people 
suppose, the loftiest mountain in the eastern 
part of the United States. According to the 
United States Geological Survey, the southern 
Appalachians contain many peaks that are 
several hundred feet higher than the famous 
New Hampshire mountain. The highest 
mountain in the Appalachian system is Mount 
Mitchell in North Carolina, which is 6,711 
feet high. ‘Tennessee has the next highest, 
Mount Guyot, which rises 6,636 feet above | 


sea level. 
& eo & } 


CURRENT> EVENTS 


(CONGRESS. —On January 24th, the Senate 
passed the Alaska railway bill by the un- 
expectedly large vote of forty-six to sixteen. 
The bill permits the government to expend 
forty million dollars in building or buying a 
‘uilway from tidewater into the interior of 
\laska. The selection of the route and the 
\ethod of carrying out the intent of the bill 
‘ve left with the President.——On the same 
“.y, the House passed the post-office appro- | 
iations bill without the rider exempting 
‘sistant postmasters from civil service rules, 
id began the consideration of the fortifica- 

‘ ons bill. ° 


{ jCETHALS IN DEMAND.—Mayor 
4 Mitchel of New York announced on Jan- 

iry 23d, that he had asked Colonel Goethals 
become police commissioner of New York: 

n January 27th, President Wilson signed an 
eeutive order outlining the organization of | 
e civil government of the Canal Zone, and | 
pointing Colonel Goethals first governor, to | 
ke office on April 1st. Colonel Goethals did | 








‘t at onee declare which offer he should | 
pt, although he made it clear that he could | 
t go to New York unless he was permitted | 


.to retire from the army, and that he would not 
go unless the law was so changed as to give 
the commissioner absolute power of removal 
over the members of the foree. _Mayor Mitchel 
has taken steps to have the law amended to 
that effect. He hopes that even if Colonel 
Goethals remains at Panama until the canal 
is in full operation, he will then consent to 
come to New York. 
S 


IGHTING NEW YORK GRAFT.—The 

investigation that District Attorney Whit- 
man of New York is conducting promises to 
uncover a very serious condition of corruption 
in the departments of 
state highways and of 
public works, and to in- 
volve a great many influ- 
ential politicians and 
officials. On January 
2ist, former Governor 
Sulzer gave some remark- 
able testimony concerning 
the extortion of money 
from contractors on the 
Erie Canal, which had 
come to his personal 
knowledge. District Attorney Whitman has 
demanded from the banks the accounts of- 
Charles F. Murphy, the leader of Tammany 
Hall, of James E. Gaffney, who is charged 
with acting as ‘‘eollector’’ for the graft ring, | 
and of twelve or fifteen other politicians and 
state officials. ——-On January 26th, a resolu- 
tion for a state-wide investigation of the situa- 
tion was introduced into the legislature. 

& 


EXICO.—The action of the Huerta gov- 
ernment in defaulting the interest of the 
|national bonds has brought forth protests 
from: the foreign holders of those securities, 
especially in France.——On January 26th, 
President Wilson conferred with the Senate 
committee on foreign relations in regard to the 
Mexican situation, but no definite announce- 
ment of the results of the conference was made, 
although one report is that the President is 
considering the wisdom of raising the embargo 
that now exists on the shipment of arms into’ 
Mexico. ——On January 26th, President Huerta 
caused the arrest of several persons who are 
accused of plotting against him. 
® 
ABOR TROUBLES IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
Follewing the collapse of the general strike 
in South Africa, the government on January 
27th deported ten of the leaders of the Federa- 
tion of Trades, and put them on board a 
steamship bound for London. The action 
caused great excitement both in England and 
| in South Africa. ° 


TEAMSHIP RATE WAR.—The agree- 

ment under which the great Atlantic steam- 
ship lines have divided traffic from Continental 
abs for ten years was broken at the end of 
January. The Hamburg- 
American Steamship Com- 
pany, which is dissatisfied 
with the share of business 
that was accorded to it, 
was the first to announce 
its withdrawal from the 
agreement, and to reduce 
its steerage charges. At 
present, cargo rates from 
all ports, and all rates 
between British and 
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MANAGER GALLIN OF THE 
HAMBURG-AmERICAN Line American ports, are not 
affected, but the feeling among steamship men 
is that the rate war is likely to extend, until 
almost all companies and almost all transporta- 
tion rates are affected. 


& 
ELATIONS WITH JAPAN.—The Jap- 
anese minister of foreign affairs, Baron 
Makino, spoke in the imperial parliament on 
January 2ist in regard to the unsatisfactory 
condition of the negotiations with the United 
States over the alien land laws of California. 
It is declared at Washington that an attempt 
will be made to reach a basis of agreement 
with Japan on this difficult point. 
& 
| Papo sag FROM ZABERN.—The acquittal 
of the Prussian officers court-martialed for 
their share in the affair at Zabern, in Alsace, 
was followed on January 24th by the intro- 
duction into the Reichstag of a bill forbidding 
the use of arms by soldiers or officers except in 
| self-defense, to overcome actual resistance, or 
to unarm armed persons. A resolution was 
also passed calling on the government to take 
action that shall prevent the use of troops | 
against citizens except at the request of the 
civil authorities. On January 28th, the gov- 
ernor of Alsace and other civil officials resigned. 
& 
EVOLUTION IN HAITI.—The rebel- | 
lion headed by Davilar Theodore against | 
the existing government of Haiti makes rapid | 
progress. Port de Paix has been taken, and | 
| Cape Haitien is threatenedi On January 27th, | 
President Oreste left his residence in Port au | 
| Prinee, and took refuge on a German cruiser | 
in the harbor. Detachments of American and | 
German sailors went ashore to maintain order | 
in the city. 
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THE WAY OUT 


FROM WEAKNESS TO POWER BY. FOOD ROUTE. | 


Getting the right start for the day’s work often 
means the difference between doing things in 
wholesome comfort, or dragging along half dead 
all day. 

There’s more in the use of proper food than 
many people ever dream of—more’s the pity. 

“Three years ago I began working in a general 


store,” writes a man, “and between frequent | 


deliveries and more frequent customers, I was 
kept on my feet from morning till night. 

“Indigestion had troubled me for some time, 
and in fact my slight breakfast was taken more 
from habit than appetite. At first this insufficient 
diet was not noticed much, but at work. it made 
me weak and hungry long before noon. 

“Yet a breakfast of rolls, fried foods and coffee 
meant headache, nausea and kindred discomforts. 
Either way I was losing weight and strength, 
when one day a friend suggested that I try a 
‘Grape-Nuts breakfast.’ 


“So I began with some stewed fruit, Grape-Nuts | 


and cream, a soft boiled egg, toast, and a cup of 
Postum. By noon I was hungry but with a 
healthy, normal: appetite. 
feeling was not there. 

“My head was clearer, nerves steadier than for 
months. Today my stomach is strong, my appetite 
normal, my bodily power splendid and head 
always clear.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Read “The Road to Weliville,” in pkgs. ‘“There’s 
a Reason.” . 


Ever read the above letter? A new one appears | 


from time te time. They are genuine, true, and 
full of human interest. 


The weak, languid 





The Lincolnized 
Watch 


Truth and service are its 
characteristics. 


Like Lincoln, it has a 


mission of service to the 
people—all the people. 


For the man who likes the 
homely virtues of sturdi- 
ness and accuracy, com- 
bined with good appear- 
ance and the greatest 
value that has ever been 
crammed into a dollar, we 
recommend 

“The watch that made 
the dollar famous”’ 

or some other member of 
the Ingersoll family 
comprising 

**The Watch that made 

the Dollar famous,’ $1.00 

The Eclipse—a thin 

model for men, $1.50 

The Midget—a model for 

women and girls, $2.00 

TheJunior—a small thin 

model watch, $2.00 

The Wrist Watch—for 

men and women, $2.50 

A remarkable little 


book —“ Pointers" — 
will be sent on request. 


Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro. 


85 Ashland Building. New York 
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price and on easy terms. 


Billiard Table. 


Playing Outfit. 


Billiard Table. Sizes 3x6; 34%x7; 4x8. 


We also build ‘“‘Convertible’’ Billiard 
Grand”’ Styles. 


home at exceptionally low prices. 


Playing Outfit Free 
Outfit including Cues, Balls, Bridge, 
Rack, Markers, Chalk, Cover, Book ‘‘How 
to Play,’’ etc., ete.—all free with any table 
you buy. 


Color-Illustrated Book 


Our beautiful book ‘“‘ Billiards — The 
Home Magnet,’’ shows all styles of tables 
in actual colors and gives full information. 
Send coupon or letter. 


The Brunswick - Balke - Collender Co. 


Dept. P. J., 623-633 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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The ‘‘ Baby Grand”’ 





Do You Play Billiards? 


The ‘‘Baby Grand,’’ Prince of Entertainers, is now at your command—at low 
Ready to transform that bare 
enchanted realm of wholesome amusement. 

Experts and amateurs, boys and girls, will benefit by playing billiards a/ home. 


The physical and mental recreation—the concentration, self-control, 
and fun—combine to make billiards the one best tonic for tired bodies and brains. 


Let the ‘“‘Baby Grand”’ solve the problem of keeping the boys at home. 


The Beautiful Brunswick 


“BABY GRAND” 


Billiard or Pocket-Billiard Tables 


The ‘‘Baby Grand’’ is a superb home-size Mahogany Billiard or Pocket- 
Has the accurate angles, fast cushions and playing surface of the 
world-famous Brunswick Regulation Billiard Tables. 

Provided with concealed Cue Rack and Accessor 
Furnished as a Carom Billiard or 


““spare room’’ into an 


excitement 


Drawer, which holds complete 
ombination Carom and Pocket- 


Brunswick “Convertible” Billiard Tables 


Tables, used also as Dining Tables, Library 


Tables or Davenports. These popular tables are equal i in playing qualities to the ‘‘Baby 


Factory Prices and Easy Terms 


We sell all styles and sizes of Brunswick Billiard Tables direct from factory to 
Easy terms of payment—extending over a year. 
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| The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., (193) 
, Dept. P. J., 623-633 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Please send me the free color-illustrated book. 
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She GOOD DIE YOUNG 
By StricklandCilllanandT) Matthews 





“"-PHE good die young,” grandmother used to 
say. 

Her cheeks were roses, though her hair was gray. 

With cheery song she early toiled and late, 

Nor groaned nor grumbled nor found fault with 

"fate. 

Yet when we called her “ good,” with chiding 
tongue ; 

She said, “Be not deceived—‘the good die young.’ ” 


Ever the babies turned to her in glee— 

Their gayest romps were held about her knee. 

Her heart and theirs kept perfect time and tune— 

Wintry her hair, her soul eternal June. 

Yet when we sang her praises, back she flung: 

“Peace, peace! You do not know—‘the good die 
young.’ ”’ 


One morning, when the year was at the spring, 
We found her ageless soul had taken wing. 
A smile was on her lips—a baby’s smile, 
As if fourscore were but a little while. 
Still to her cheeks the youth-time roses clung. 
We, sobbing, smiled, “’Tis true; ‘the good die 

young.’”’ 

® © 


BEING A “GOOD FELLOW.” 


OME years ago one of the 
_ popular illustrators drew for 
a magazine a picture entitled, 
‘*For He’s a Jolly Good Fellow. ’’ 
It showed a clubroom; good- 
looking young men, whose faces 
were flushed with wine, stood, 
with lifted glasses, and sang their toast to one 
who stood at the head of the table. He was 
evidently greatly gratified. He looked as if he 
thought it supremely worth while to have his 
masculine friends, late in the evening, s0 
demonstrative over his social qualities. 

But there was another side to the picture. 
It showed the home of the ‘‘good fellow,’’ 
where his young wife sat waiting for him. 
His house jacket was laid over a chair. His 
slippers stood ready before the fire. He had 


planned to spend the evening at home, and | fi 


had not been strong enough to do it. Mean- 
while the young wife had waited, watching 
the big clock count the hours. Now it was 
past midnight. It was not the first time that 
it had happened, or the second; it would not 
be the last by any means. 

It was not simply the disappointment, the 
loneliness that made the young wife lay her 
head on the table, sobbing. She wept because 
she knew that she had married a weakling. 
She saw that it meant so much to him to be 
regarded as a ‘‘jolly good fellow’’ that he gave 
up other things infinitely greater. She had 
learned that his good- fellowship had in it 
selfishness and weakness. 

It is pleasant to be called a ‘‘good fellow, ’’ 
but it is a shameful thing if we gain it through 
another’s needless suffering, or at the cost of 
our own self-respect and manhood ! 


® 7 
GIOVANNI’S VALENTINE. 


T was the day before St. Valen- 
| tine’s Day, and the Union Street 

kindergarten was full of sup- 
pressed excitement. A dozen little 
boys, with their eyes fastened on 
Minna Baumgarten, could hardly 
keep from telling her of the wonder- 
ful surprises they had prepared for 
her. Minna Baumgarten was the belle of the 
school. She had pink cheeks and blue eyes, and 
looked exactly like the dolls in the stores at 
Christmas time. Then there was black-eyed 
Gloria Herder, who learned more in a minute than 
Minna could learn in a year, and little Bessie 
Hope, who was too shy to do anything except 
smile adorably at her admirers; and other little 
girls not less engaging. 

Now, as always, however, littie Giovanni Crovo, 
whose great black eyes shone out of his white 
wedge of a face, saw only teacher. For him the 
others did not exist. He hung about her, with his 
mighty secret trembling on his lips, and only 
teacher’s own tact enabled him to hold his peace. 
When at last he went home, his last triumphant 
words were, “I guess somebody she’ll be happy 
about something to-morrow.” 

The next morning he appeared, bearing the 
great surprise. It was an immense heart, in a 
wilderness of lace paper, and surmounted by a 
pair of doves cooing in a bower of rainbow-hued 
roses. Teacher gazed upon it with mingled emo- 
tions, but Giovanni radiated delight. Teacher’s 
valentine was at least six times larger than any 
of Minna Baumgarten’s, and Giovanni felt that 
he had covered himself with glory. All day long he 


kept going to teacher’s desk to gaze rapturously | be 


upon his offering, and to suggest that it was 
very large; and teacher never failed to respond, 
“Yes, dear, it is the biggest one I ever had in my 
life!’’ > 

When kindergarten was over, and the others 
had gone, teacher found Giovanni once more at 
her side. 

“What is it, dear?” she asked, patiently. 

Giovanni pointed a thin finger at the gorgeous 
vaientine. “‘That,” he said. : 

For a moment teacher did not understand; then 
with sudden inspiration she asked, “You mean 
that you want to take it home now?” 

“Yes,” said Giovanni; and having received his 
treasure, he went off with it tenderly hugged in 
his arms. 

That night, at home, teacher suddenly began to 





laugh. “I’m thinking,” she said, in reply to in- 
quiring glances, “‘what a lovely thing it would be 
if only we could keep our love clear of conven- 
tions. How free from embarrassments to others, 
and how enriching to ourselves!” 

And then she told the story of Giovanni’s valen- 
tine. 

® © 


WHAT KILLED THE BEAR? 


UR shook camp, up in the Maine woods, 
QO writes a Companion contributor, was a 

long, low structure of rough lumber. It 
looked a good deal like an old bowling alley, for 
it was as much as eighty feet long. In making 
oak shooks for hogsheads and tierces, you need 
plenty of room for shave horses, steam boxes, and 
so forth. At the far end there was a small steam 
engine. 


We were about the camp only i: osy, No one 
slept there; but we ate our lunches there, and 
often threw out scraps of food. An old bear got 
in the way of coming round at night for what he 
could pick up. The door was e 
plank ; but it would swing to, and usually 
always, it latched itself. Two or three times we 
saw Signs that the bear had been inside the camp; 
and one —— when Bob Murphy and I wen 
in, we were startied to hear a loud snort, and to 
see the bear coming straight for the door! 

I turned to run. The bear was quite large 
black as a coal, except his tag and he looke 
tremendously savage! But Bob pulled the door 
to, as I dashed past him, and held it fast. 

“We've got him!” he exclaimed. “Run down 
to the sawmill and fetch a gun!” 

The mill was half a mile or more from the shook 
camp, but I made great time. The men there 
were just beginning work. 

In response to my hasty summons, Jim Doolittle 
ran for his percussion-cap rifle, and we all set off 
for the camp. When we got there, we found Bob 
dashing round outside, yelling like a stentor, and 





at 


ropping up boards 
ort” It had 


glass, and was go a race horse from one 
end of the long camp to the other in the effort to 
nd some way of esc 


the windows to keep the 
broken several panes of 


Jim, and thrusting the 
in at one of the broken panes, 
he fired; but either the bear was going too fast or 
Jim was too much out of breath to e steady 
aim; he missed clean. The report and smoke 
only added to the creature’s terrors. 

called clumsy, but I never saw an animal run so 
fast or “se so high. Jim reloaded the gun, but 
when he tried to cap it, he discovered that he had 
forgomen or lost the cep box. : 

Jim, followed by! is brother Asa, started to 
run back to the mill, to look for the cap box. The 
rest of us stood outside, and listened to the bear 
as he ran back and forth. We couldn’t hel 
to hear the tools and shave horses cras. 


and rattle. 

Just outside the camp door hung a tin dinner 
horn. Bob seized that, and opening the door a 
little, blew aloud blast. That frightened the bear 
even more than the gun. He growled and whim- 
pered as he ran, and whined aloud when Bob blew 
another blast in at a broken pane. 

Not to be outdone, I caughi i ey ash pole, and 
began to belabor the sides of the old camp. It 
made a fearful noise. They could hear it at the 
mill, half a mile away. 

At length we stopped for a moment, and ped 
in again. To our surprise, we could see no bear! 
We reconnoitered through holes and cracks for 
some time, but we dared not venture in. We 
were still reconnoitering when Jim and Asa 
returned. 

At last Bob stole in. He came out with a jum 
and clapped the door to, for he had — sigh 
of black hair down behind a tier of shooks in the 
far corner. But the bear did not stir, and after 
much cautious peeping, Jim drew near, and poked 
him with a pole. He was stone dead. 

° Jim exclaimed. 


‘Wal, I hit him, after all!” 
“He’s bled to death.” 

But when we hauled the carcass out, we could 
not find a of blood, or even so much as a 
scratch. If it wasn’t heart failure, what was it? 


* © 


REALLY MEAN. 

ENTLEY has two mean men, Cy Mat- 
thews and Hiram Doane. Whenever a new 
meanness of either brings up the subject 

once more, the anecdotes referring to both are 
related, reviewed,and compared with never-failing 
gusto at the sewing circle, the post office, and round 
the social stove of the general store. Opinions 
differ as to which man is the meaner, but the palm 
is commonly awarded to Cy. That is chiefly be- 
cause he once indignantly refused to pay for the 
milk with which, in time of drought, a neighbor, 
passing early on his milk cart, put out an incipient 
blaze in Cy’s barn, in the absence of the owner. 
However, Uncle Eli Emmons, senior gossip of the 
village, inclines to Hiram. 

“Hiram Doane mayn’t have done any one mean 
thing quite so conspicuous and convincin’, take it 
by itself,” he recently admitted, “but then, Hiram 
is jest made up of meanness. There ain’t any- 
thin’ else to him: nary a vice, nary a virtoo. He’s 
mean, and there you got him.” 

“Wa-al, I don* know,” drawled Alonzo Peters. 
“He ain’t a shinin’ light, at’s a fact; but I ain’t 
made up my mind so fur’s to say he ain’t got an 
virtoos, Uncle Eli. There’s kindness to dum 

asts, now. I drove up behind him once, and 
his boy leaned forrads and grabbed the whip 
and teched the mare so’s I shouldn’t get by; an 
Hiram, he snatched it away, and fair screamed at 





him, ‘Don’t you ever use that v4 her! Don’t 
ou darst!’ and he was givin’ him thunder as —s 
could hear after I’d passed ’em. I can’t say he 


was exactly gentle with the boy; but he was 
“oy consid’rate of the mare.” 

“Umph!” broke in another voice. ‘I’m not so 
sure of that,’Lonzo. I rode to the station with him 
yesterday, and when it looked if ightn’t 
make the train, I grabbed the whip, same way, 
and he yelled at me to stop; but it wa’n’t consix, 
eration for the mare. ‘Don’t you use that whip!’ 
sayshe. ‘It’s as good to-day as ’twas the day I got 
it throwed in along with the buggy; but you don’t 
s’pose ’twould ha’ been, do you, ef I’d frayed it 
out whackin’ a tough brute’s hide? 
reach under the seat, and you’ll find an old fi 
pole Benny cut in the w 
and I keep it there a pu 

“Sure enough, there 


You =e] 
s—it’s long and limber, 


se. 
twas, and any larruping 





that mare was spared was my doin’s, not Hiram’s. 
He had a sale dependin’ on whether we made the 
train or not, and he wanted we should make it. 
We did, too, and then the old skinflint charged me 
a quarter for the lift he gave me. And me his 
next-door neighbor !”’ 

“Cy Matthews will sure have to look to his 
laurels!”” chuckled Uncle Eli. “What did I tell ye? 
Hiram ane, he’s mean clear through. he 
town’s a right to be proud of him for a perfect 
specimen.” 

“They both get it from their Gret-Gret-Granther 
Billington,” piped up Uncle Si Bonney, pacifically. 
“He was closer’n either of ’em, I guess. He used 
to stop his tall clock every night to spare the 
works, and set it agin next mornin’ by the risin’ 
of the sun.” 


The LAST SHIFT 
By Mary Carolyn Davies 
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OD did not finish the world He made, but left 
to us the last ; 
Why should we cringe or be afraid, why should we 
stare aghast? 
See! it is work for a master hand, steady and firm 
and sure, ; 
Building a world that is built to stand, to stand 
and to endure. 


A man’s work, a man’s work, here, lend a hand, 
you're needed. 

What if a thousand men have failed where one 
man has succeeded ? 

We're not the stuff for failures—bend to the task 
again, 

Thank God, He left us a piece of work that is big 
enough for men! 


There’s need of many a toiling man, and need of 
men who dream, 

For dreamers are the ones who plan the building, 
beam on beam; 

Shoulder to shoulder, breathing fast, eager and 
tense and glad, 

Oh, thus, like the men in ages past, we work for 
the Master, lad. 


A man’s work, a@ man’s work, here in the broiling 


sun, é 

Giving our muscle and brain to do the task God 
left undone, 

Shoulder to shoulder working on, till our backs 
refuse to bend— 

A man’s work, a man’s work, and a man’s wage at 
the end! 
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THE PRESIDENT’S STATEROOM. 


N “The Every Day Life of Abraham Lincoln,” 
Mr. F. F. Browne includes an amusing anec- 
dote told by Admiral Porter about the Presi- 

dent’s short visit to the front in the latter part of 
March, 1865. Mr. Lincoln had changed his quar- 
ters from the River Queen to the Malvern, Admiral 
Porter’s flagship, which was then lying in the 
James River, near City Point. Admiral Porter 
says: 

The Malvern was @ small vessel with very r 
cabin accommodations, and was not at all fitted 
to receive high personages. She was a captured 
blockaderunner. I offered the President my bed, 
but he itively declined it, and chose to sleep in 
a@ small stateroom outside the cabin that my sec- 
retary occupied. It was only six feet —s four 
and a half feet wide—a very tiny —y to hold the 
President of the United States; but Mr. Lincoln 
seemed pleased with it. 

When he came to breakfast the next morning, I 
asked how he had slept. “I slept well,” he an- 
swered, “‘but you can’t put a long sword in a short 
scabbard. I was too long for that berth.” Then 
I remembered that he was over six feet four 
inches, and that the berth was only six feet! That 
day, while we were away from the ship, all the 

ut to work. They took down 
itions and enlar, the room to 

and a half feet. mattress four 
new berth. — 

d to the President about the 
change in his quarters, but the next morning he 
came out of the room, smiling, and said, “A miracle 
happened last night; I shrank six inches in length 
and about a foot sideways. I got somebody else’s 
big pillow, and slept in a r bed than I on 
the River ”” He enjoyed it greatly; but I 
think that if I had given two fence rails to 
sleep on he would not have found fault. That was 
Ab Lincoln in all things that related to his 
own comfort. He would never let you put your- 
self out for him under any circumstances. 
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THE LAST BATTLE OF THE 
REVOLUTION. 


T was not at. Yorktown, nor was it any of the 
| many small skirmishes that occurred after the 

surrender of Cornwallis and before the formal 
declaration of peace in 1783. The last battle was 
of the nature of a duel, and it happened on the 
day the British evacuated New York. 


The great day that was to see the last of King 
George III’s regiments leave these shores finally 
arrived. The British army was to board the ships 
that lay inthe harbor. Washington and his troops 
were waiting at Kingsbridge and McGowan’s Pass 
to take possession of the city immediately on their 


cepastire. 
aj. William Cussinghom, the British provost 
marshal and commander of the prison on the 
Common, gave one last look about his office, 
tossed the key on the table, and went out into the 
sunlight, slamming the door behind him with much 
unnecessary violence. His ‘amous reign was 
over. There were few forms of cruelty that he had 
hesitated to practice on the luckless Continental 
risoners in his charge. Among the mildest was 
e contamination of their d ing water by 
throwing rubbish into the well, and the appro- 
priation and sale of their rations for his own 


profit. 
The friends and relatives of his victims were 
back to the city triumphant, and it be- 
Major Cunningham not to linger. So he 
ison, turned into the Common, and 
to gain Broadway. He strode along, 
muttering curses under his breath. At the corner 
of Broadway and Murray Street something gues 
his eye. He stopped, hesitated, then turned aside 
tened down Murray Street. 

“‘What audacity! What monstrous audacity!” 
he thought. But it was like that rebel spitfire 
— Day. He would teach her one fina 
lesson. 

He reached the nm | house, which was a tavern 
near Greenwich Street, opened the gate, and shook 
his fist at the Stars and Stri 
a tall flagpo’ 
to the Continental pees 

Wrathfully he seize 


pes that fluttered from 
le, as if waving a triumphant welcome 


S. 
the halyards, and began 





to pull the flag down the pole. There was some- 
t ig shout the action that soothed his ruffied 
feel He would at least take back to England 
with him one captured rebel banner. But he had 
reckoned without Mistress Day! 

From her kitchen that patriotic woman heard 
the creaking of the puiey on her flagstaff. She 
tiptoed to her front windows and peeped out. She 
knew the major only too well, and she deter- 
mined to prevent this final outrage. She flew 
back to the kitchen and seized her broom. 

In the meantime, with his back to the house, the 
major was hauling away vigorously. A few more 
jerks, and the flag would be within his grasp. 
Bang! His hat suddenly flew off, and wen 
tling down the a. n his astonishment he 
continued to pull mechanically on the halyards. 

ng! Whack! The major saw many times more 
than thirteen stars, and the powder flew from his 
wig in all directions. He dropped the rope and 
turned about, purple with ——. 

“Woman! you realize what you’re doing?” 
he roared. The broomstick was in the air again, 
and the major dodged. Whack! It struck him 
squarely across the bridge of his nose, and the 
field at once became ensanguined. 
officer now began to take hasty 
counsel with h lf. He was late for the embar- 
kation, the American troops would soon upon 
the ground, his hat had received an irreparable 
dent, his wig was in the wildest disorder, his regi- 
mentals were stained with marks of the bi y 
affray, his head was yet spinning from contact wit 

stress Day’s a. and there were unmis- 
kable signs that Mistress Day’s arm was by no 
means been h Some warning bugle notes from 
the Battery decided the matter. e turned about 
and strode off, picking 2 his damaged headgear 
on the way. istress Day, smiling contentedly, 
returned to her kitchen to continue the baking 
and brewing for the evening festival. 

t took the major some time to remove the evi- 
dences of conflict before he appeared at the Bat- 
tery. He must have been h: ut to it to explain 
his lateness and his disheveled state to his superior 
officer. His career after his return to England 
continued to be disreputable. He was executed 
for forgery eight years after he left New York. 
As for Mistress Day, the woman who flew the first 
American flag in the evacuated city, and who 
fought and won the last conflict of the Revolution, 
she deserves a wider fame than she has enjoyed. 
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DIVORCE IN BABYLON. 

HE archeologists who are conducting the 
German Oriental Society’s exploration of 
the ruins of ancient Babylon, Nineveh, and 
Ashur, have deciphered two brick tablets that 
throw an interesting light on the domestic affairs 

of these long-dead people. 4 
One of the tablets tells of a divorce case, in 

mad his 


which a man, has e u mind that he 
cannot live with his wife any longer, promises to 
give her what he considers a sat ry ali- 


mony: 
“Naid Marduk, son of Shanashbalat, will give, 
of his own free will, to Mamua, the wife, and Arad- 
Bunini, her son, four quas of food per day, three 
quas of drink; per year, fifteen manas of clo’ 
oods, one pi of sesame, one pi of salt, which is at 
e warehouse. Naid Marduk will not increase it. 
she flees to Nergal, the flight shall not 


annul it. 

“Done at the office of Mushezib-Marduk, priest 
of Sippar.” 

It appears that twenty-five centuries ago the 
wife could be divorced in a most summary fashion ; 
but if she renounced her lord and master, a har 
fate was hers, for the second tablet reads: 

“Rinum, son of § atum, has taken as wife 
and ane. Bashtum, the daughter of Uzibitum. 
Her bridal present shall be twenty shekels of 

If Bashtum to Rinum, her husband, shall 
ou art not my husband,’ they shall strangle 
If Rinum to Bash- 
tum, his wife, shall say, ‘Thou art not my wife,’ 
he shall pay ten shekels of money as her ali- 
mony.” 

The alimony provided in this case was about six 
dollars and twenty cents, according to Professor 
Eiselen. All prices were low in those far-off days, 
and wages were small accordingly. One brick, 
dated B. C., records a contract by which a 
man hires a son from his mother, to labor for two 
and a half shekels a year—about one dollar and 
fifty-five cents. 


In case 


money: 
say,‘ 
her and cast her into the river. 
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THREE -NOTCH ROADS. 


N Missouri and some other central Western 
| States there are roads that are called “three- 

notch roads.” They are public highways, as 
distinguished from the roads that lead to a saw- 
mill, a schoolhouse, a church, or an isolated farm- 
house. A three-notch road “goes somewhere.” 
Proceeding along such a road, the traveler is 
bound, in time, to reach a town. 


There lies behind the curious title an interestin: 
story. It sqpears that King George III decree 
that all English —_ roads—as king’s ¥y 
—should be marked with his name. In the col- 
onies it was often impossible to mark the roads 
with the care and thoroughness that were used 
in England, and in the wilderness it was — 
to — hree notches on the largest trees along the 
roads. 

After the Revolution, of course, the name of 
King George was universally omitted, but the 
three notches proved useful as a means of markin 
— roads. Virginia colonists, it is said, carri 
he practice into Tennessee, Kentucky and 
Indiana, and their children in turn carried it into 


Missouri. 
Originally, Missouri had no counties. Later 
when they were formed, the state decided that if 
the task were left to the counties, there would be 
little road-building. soca’, the state con- 
structed the roads, and marked them with three 
notches. Later, when the counties unde 
build roads, they were designated in the timber 
om ALY two notches. Prior to and during the 
Civil War the distinction was preserved, and 
three-notch roads were always “through roads ” 
that led from one town of importance to another. 
Two-notch roads were less important highways, 
and roads not notched at all were either rail roads 
or plank roads. A rail road was a road leadin, 
to a camp where men split rails, and a plank ro 
led to a sawmill. 
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THE CHIEF PERIL. 


EPRESENTATIVE Stephens of Los An- 
R geles was talking in the Capitol one day 

about the sport of fishing for tuna off the 
Pacific coast. 


mene go vay & eel pia "Telepreeph said =. 
phens, so the elphia Telegraph reports, 
“and fish with a long line baited with flying fish. 
Anything less than a hundred-pound tuna isn’t 
considered good sport.” 

Just then a colored messenger, who had been 
listening oa, stepped up. 

“ *Scuse me, Mistah Stephens,” he said, with an 
expression of wonder in his é es, “but did yo’ 
say yo’ went fishin’ fo’ hundred-poun’ fish in a 
little motah boat?” 

“Yes,” said the Congressman, with a smile, ““‘we 
go out frequently.”’ 

“But golly,” exclaimed the messenger, “ain’t 
yo’ feared yo’ might ketch one?” 














A SURE SIGN.’ 


BY NANCY BYRD TURNER. 


Here’s the mail, sort it 
ick — 

Papers, letters, notes, 

Postcard scenes, 

Magazines ; 

Our hearts are in our throats. 

Something there 

White and square, 

Sealed with wax, and bumpy — 

At the edges flat and thin, 

In the middle lumpy? 

When you feel the envelope, 

Do your fingers trace 

Something narrow, 

Like an arrow? 

Or a part 

Of a ae 

Or a Cupid’s face? 

Is your name ’cross the back 

In a crooked line? 

Hurry, then; that’s a sign 


Some one’s sent a valentine! 
rr Be 


“CUMP.” 
BY EDNA BOURNE HOLMAN. 


“So we sang the chorus from Atlanta to the sea, 

While we were marching through Georgia!” 

EN voices rang out clearly, for this 
song was a favorite with the children. 
‘There is just time for a story now, ’’ 

said mother. 

‘*And little great-grandmother will tell 
it,’’ said Jessica. 

All these children loved little great-grand- 
mother, and they crowded round to listen. 

‘* Your song reminded me of something that 
happened when I was a child,’’ she began. 

‘*At that time boys and girls did not go 
to ‘primary schools’; people talked then 
about ‘infant schools.’ I’ve been thinking 
about the infant school that I attended. It 
was in a lady’s house—not a school build- 
ing like yours, but a house that looked like 
the picture of George Washington’s home. 
The teacher’s name was Miss Alice, and 
she had her school in a big downstairs 
room, where the sun shone through long 
windows that sometimes stood open like 
doors clear to the veranda floor. 

‘*We had a great deal of fun at that infant 
school. One morning Hoyt Sherman came 
to school looking sober. 

‘* *He looks grown-up,’ I thought. 

‘“**Q Ellen,’ he said, ‘my big brother 
Cump is such a selfish thing! Mother wanted 
him to bring her a bag of flour from my 
uncle’s store, and he wouldn’t do it!’ 

‘* ‘But maybe he’ll change his mind,’ I said. 

‘**When I’m as big as Cump,’ said Hoyt, 
‘I’ll carry home flour for mother whenever 
she wants it!’ 

‘**T know you will,’ I said, ‘and I’ll do 
things for my mother, too. Cump’sa bad boy!’ 

‘*That evening mother took me to the meet- 
ing house. ‘The road was so dark that I nearly 
missed seeing a boy who passed us in the 
shadows. He was much bigger than I, and 
I could just see that he stooped a little under 
some heavy thing that he carried on his shoul- 
ders. When he had gone past, I danced up 
and down in the road. 

‘**That was Cump, mother!’ I exclaimed. 
‘That was Cump with the flour! His mother’!l 
have it this evening, and he’s not bad! 
made a mistake! He’s willing to help!’ 

‘* *Ves, he’s willing to help,’ said mother. 

‘“‘And when he grew up, all the United 
States found that Cump was willing to help, 


for in our great war he helped. There came | to children and the noise they make. 
long time Margaret gathered courage to ask 


weeks when every day I used to wait for news 
of General William Tecumseh Sherman. You 
see, Cump was a nickname for Tecumseh. ’’ 


a 
THE CRICKET. 


BY ANNIE B. WHEELER. 


“Little cricket on the wall, 

Why, of all the chirping things, 
Creeping, chirping, sin, ing things, 
Are you happiest of all?’ 
“Little girl, have no fear. 

ve a bed, safe, snug, and deep, 
Where I go to sleep and sleep, 
Just as happy there as here. 

[ can dream and be so glad 

For the lovely times I’ve had!” 
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DRAWN BY HARRIET ROOSEVELT RICHARDS 


OUR VALENTINES. 
BY ELIZABETH HOWLAND RICHARDS. 


We ring and run away — 

What fun we have to-day! 
Our valentines, all lace and hearts, 
With pretty rimes and golden darts, 


LYRE 


go away in the morning, 
with the pigeon in a cage 
that he had made for it. 
She never saw him come 














In writing strange we have addressed 
To all the friends that we love best ; 
Then in the twilight gray 
We ring and run away! 
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PEGGY-PIGEON BRINGS A VALENTINE. 
BY EDITH M. CLEAVER. 


looking out of the window and waiting 
for the postman. ‘‘Do you think I’ll 

get any valentines?’’ she asked. 
Grandmother Ellis was reading the news- 
paper. ‘‘Valentines? Why, is this St. Val- 


Or; St. Valentine’s Day, Margaret was 


We | entine’s Day? I forgot all about it.’’ 


Margaret had been homesick since she had 


|come to spend the winter with Grandmother 


‘there lived a very fortunate girl. 


| had said. 


Ellis. She did not like the city; her grand- 
mother was kind, but she had not been used 
After a 


Grandmother Ellis to call her ‘‘Peggy,’’ but 


grandmother had refused. 


‘*What, call you Peggy?’’ her grandmother 
‘*Not when you have a beautiful 
name like Margaret! No, indeed.’’ 

Next door, in the very same kind of house, 
Her name 


|was Katharine Augusta, but no one ever 


|thought of calling her by that name. 
|said Kitty, Puss, Pussy, and even Kits, and | 


They 


| no one seemed to care how much noise she 
| made. 


| 
| 


On the other side was the corner house. In 
it lived Mr. Ferguson, who owned many 


| pigeons of all kinds. He and Margaret were 


| great friends. 


| 
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She often went with him 
to see his pigeon house, which he had built 


on his kitchen roof, and to help him feed his 
pigeons. She soon learned all their names. 


£¥) Gi 
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Many of them were so tame that they would 
Grandmother Ellis did 
not need to call Margaret to her breakfast, 
because she was always awakened by the 
pigeons coo-cooing their good-morning greet- 
ings. There were two of the birds that lived 
in a little house of their own, and never left 
One happy day Mr. Ferguson had taken 
Margaret to see some little baby pigeons in 


eat out of her hand. 


it. 


the nest. 


‘“*What do you think that one is named?’’ 


he asked, as he touched the plumpest one. 
Margaret had no idea. 
cried. 


I’m going to let you name it. 
can think of a name now.’’ 
Indeed she could. 
it Peggy, after me? 
is Margaret, but I’d like —’’ 
‘*Fine,’’ agreed Mr. Ferguson. 
pigeon is the name—after you.’’ 


pigeons in the yard. 


namesake pigeon in his coat pocket. 


**Do tell me!’’ she 


‘*You’ll have to tell me,’’ he said, *‘because 
Perhaps you 


‘*Would you mind calling 
Of course, my real name 


‘* Peggy- 


One morning, several weeks later, she looked 
out of her window, and saw him feeding the 
** See what I have 
here!’’ he called to her, and showed her the 


back with it, but as the 
pigeon was always there 
again in the morning, she 
supposed that he brought it 
home every evening. 

The postman’s ring broke 
in on Margaret’s thoughts, and she ran 
eagerly to the front door. The letters were 
all for her grandmother. 

‘I’m sorry,’’ said Grandmother Ellis; 
‘*but there’s another delivery at noon. Per- 
haps you’ll get a valentine then. ’’ 

Mr. Ferguson knocked at the back door. 
‘*Can I borrow a little girl to help me this 
morning ?’’ 

‘*May I, grandmother? Mr. 
wants me to go and help him.’’ 

‘* Yes, but come right in when I call you.’’ 

‘*Did you get any valentines?’’ asked Mr. 
Ferguson, as Margaret followed him. 

Margaret shook her head. ‘‘I suppose 
Kitty had a lot—but I didn’t.’’ 

‘*Well, it’s not too late, is it?’’ As he 
spoke, Mr. Ferguson looked into the sky. 
‘*The mail isn’t the only way,’’ he mur- 
mured. ‘‘There might —’’ 

He did not finish his sentence, but gazed 
up into the clouds, and seemed to be paying 
little attention to what he was doing. As 
Margaret watched him, she saw a smile 
come over his face. 

“*T left my old glove up in the pigeon 
house. Will you go and get it?’’ he asked. 

Margaret climbed the ladder, but could not 
find the glove. As she was coming down, she 
was surprised to see a bird flying toward her. 

‘“‘Why, it’s Peggy-pigeon!’’ she cried. 
‘*Look, Mr. Ferguson, it’s coming home! I 
wonder how it got out?’’ 
~- If Mr. Ferguson knew, he said nothing. 
The bird flew to Margaret’s hand, and she 
saw that a white envelope was tied round 
its neck. 

‘*It has my name on it—it must be for 
me! I wonder what it is?’’ 

‘*T’ll hardly be surprised,’’ said Mr. Fer- 
guson, ‘‘if it’s a valentine. You’d better 
open it and see.’’ 

She opened it and read: 

A VALENTINE FOR Miss PEGGY SCOTT. 

On flying wing, this message bring, 
To my dear Valentine ; 


Across the sky, to you I fly, 
For you’re my Valentine. 


Ferguson 


‘* How do you like it?’’ asked Mr. Ferguson. 
‘*Tt’s lovely !’’ cried Margaret. ‘‘ Nobody 
in all the world could have a better one. 
Who sent it to me?’’ 
Then Mr. Ferguson told her that for a 
month he had been taking the pigeon from 
home, farther each day, until it had learned 
to come back from a long distance. ‘‘ Yester- 
day I took it ten miles to some friends of mine, 
and they kept it in a cage all night. This 
morning they let it out, and allowed it twenty 
minutes to come home. ’’ 

‘*Can pigeons fly half a mile in a minute?’’ 
asked Margaret. 

‘‘Not at first, but they learn to fly faster and 
a greater distance each trip.’’ 

‘*Just think, grandmother,’’ said Margaret, 





@uvs_ Making Valentines. 


la little later, ‘‘my Peggy-pigeon brought a 


‘“*O Mr. Ferguson, you’re not going to sell | valentine ten miles for me!’’ 


Peggy-pigeon, are you?’’ 


‘**Really,’’ said Grandmother Ellis, ‘‘it was 


**No, indeed, ’’ he answered ; ‘‘just wait and | nice that it happened to-day. ’’ 


see. I’ll tell you later.’’ 


| **It didn’t happen, grandmother. I know 


| Many times afterward Margaret saw him | that Mr. Ferguson made it come on purpose.’’ 
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FOOD POISON AND DISEASE. 


HERE is more or less disagree- 

ment among physicians concern- 
ing the significance of uric acid in 
the system; many deny that there is 
any such thing as the “uric-acid dia- 
thesis.” But whether uric acid is 
the agent that produces disease, or 
is itself a product of some other more 
subtle poison, matters little to the patient. He 
suffers from headaches, pains in the muscles or 
joints, poor circulation, or eczema, and he is less 
interested in the precise cause of his trouble than 
in its cure. 

Undoubtedly the poison, whatever it is, is the 
result of the chemical changes that certain kinds 
of food sometimes undergo in the digestive tract. 
To relieve the condition, we must attend carefully 
to two things—we must see to it that the patient 
eats little of the foods that produce these harmful 
toxins ; and that the poison that is formed does not 
stay in the intestines long enough to be absorbed 
into the system. 

Meat is the source of most of these toxins, and 
anyone who gives evidence of suffering from uric- 














acid poisoning must eat less meat than he has | 


been accustomed to, although it is not always wise 
to stop all meat at once. However, if the eczema 
or the joint pains or other symptoms are obsti- 
nate, it may be a good plan to abstain for two or 
three weeks from everything except bread and 
butter, potatoes, and rice. Such a diet will often 
cure a uric-acid skin disease that has resisted all 
treatment for months. 

In addition to dieting, the patient must be very 
sure that the poison does not remain in the intes- 
tines long enough to be absorbed. For this pur- 
pose an English surgeon has introduced the use of 
liquid paraffin, in doses of two tablespoonfuls, an 
hour before meals. It is not a medicine, for it is 
not absorbed, and acts only as a lubricant. Ask 
the advice of a physician before you take it, how- 
ever, for sometimes there are reasons why it 
would be better to use some other means of elimi- 
nating the food poisons. 
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THE CONQUERING OF THE DRAGON. 


fee the sunny vista of Edith 
. Bartlett’s six months of married 
life there had been only a single 
shadow, the always possible and 
often imminent, although a8 yet un- 
realized, appearance of Will’s Aunt 
Sarah. 
solace for Edith’s fears, since all 
through his boyhood Aunt Sarah’s visits had been 
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honors dearly paid for, and he had many. mem- | 
ories of the trepidation, anxiety, and even tears | 
that preceded her arrivals and followed her de- | 


partures. 
“You can’t explain it,” he said. 


one defers to her. You might fancy that in some 
previous stage of existence she had been a Grand 
Mogul, and hadn’t got over the habit.” 

“Well,” Edith finally declared, with spirit, “I’m 
not going to worry any more over Great-Aunt 
Sarah. When she comes, I’ll give her the best I 
have, but I’m not going to treat her differently 
from other people, and I’m not going to let her 
spoil the whole year.” 

In spite of her brave determination, however, 
Edith would have been reluctant to confess how 
often she had dressed carefully for her possible 
guest, or how many loaves of cake she had baked 
for Aunt Sarah. Then one morning, when her 
younger sister had come over to. help her put up 
jelly, the blow fell. 

“It’s a terrible old lady!” Milly whispered, ex- 
citedly, after she had answered the bell. 
coming right out here; she insisted, and I couldn’t 
do a thing with her.” 


dusted, and she doesn’t eat gingerbread!” she 
sobbed. “Oh, why did she have to come to-day?” 

The next morning, however, a note arrived from 
Aunt Sarah. It was brief, but satisfactory, and it 
banished the shadow forever. 


Dear Nephew William. I like your wife. She has com- 
mon sense. Give her my love. Yr. aff. aunt, 
Sarah Williams. 


* © 


AN INCIDENT OF THE RIFLE PITS. 


N Irish soldier who had, single-handed, captured 
two of the enemy, explained his feat by saying, 
“Begorra, I surrounded them.” The explanation 
would almost describe an exploit of a young Con- 
federate soldier in one of the Virginia campaigns. 


He was on: picket duty between the lines of the 
two armies, and was told to keep concealed among 
the bushes, and if possible determine the position 
of some rifle pits from which sharpshooters were 
firing upon the Confederate outposts. Keeping 
himself hidden as well as he could, he cautiously 
advanced toward the spot where he supposed the 
pits to be. He then threw himself on the ground 
and began to watch. 

After a vigil of ten minutes, he saw the head and 
shoulders of a Union soldier rise up. aepareey | 
out of the ground, not moré than thi yards 
in front of his position. The man gazed about | 
for a few moments, and then disappeared into the 








. Alarmed at the nearness of the enemy, but de- 
sirous of securing all the information he could | 
before returning to camp, the Confederate soldier | 
lay perfectly still, and watched. Three times he 
saw the Federal soldier rise, look toward the Con- 
federate army, and then disappear. At last he 
made up his mind to charge the pit and capture 
the lone occupant. So he seized his rifle and 
silently crossed the eae fray by ey One look 
into the - so unnerved him he was on the 
point of dropping his and making a run for 
he nearest cover. Instead of one sentry, he 
found that he had charged a pit that contained 
three men, each armed with a rifle. The Federal 
soldiers, however, were equally astonished. 
ederate suddenly saw that he had the 


e Conf 
advantage, for he had his gn — resented, | 
— ying on the | 
e se ‘ow 





while the s of the 0 were 
ground beside them. So 
up your hands at once, or 
ou!” Without stoppin. 
ility of his aceomplishin 
single shot, the Federal soldiers Pp 
their hands. The captor then ordered one of the 
prisoners to toss the guns out of the pit. At the 
same time he called out, “Come on, boys! I’ve got 
three of them in here!” 


exclaimed, 
— kill i es one = | 
argue the si- | 
suck a result with a} 
romptly put w 





Will himself could find little | 


“She isn’t rich, | 
and she has no special social position, yet every | 





“she’s | ing funny about the sign. It merely read: 


Thinking that they were beset by overwhelming 
| numbers, the Federals sullenly passed out the 
| guns, and were then ordered to come out of the | 
pit and fall in line, single-file. Fifteen minutes | 
| later a Confederate captain was saluted by a oe } 
| vate of his company, who reported that he 

| captured three of the enemy in a rifle pit between 
the lines of the two armies, and requested that a 
detail of soldiers be sent to bring in three rifles 
-_ ye be found lying on the ground beside 
| the pit. 
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BISMARCK’S BITE. 


ISMARCK had little regard for women who 
attempted to think for themselves in matters 
of state and politics. Moreover, he never took 
any pains to conceal his dislike for them. Occa- 
sionally, however, when his adversary was a clever 
woman, he found the snub returned as effec- 
| tively as he gave it. Tit-Bits describes one such 
incident: 
One day he paid a visit to the Russian emb: 
at Berlin. Several women who were present joined 
in the conversation, which turned on some of the 
political questions of the day. Bismarck was as 
gruff and surly to the women as usual; he flouted 
even the mistress of the house, the Countess 
Schouvaloff. 
At last, to the relief of everybody, Bismarck took 
hisleave. A few moments later the family mastiff 
was heard barking at the great man, in the court- 


yard. 
Immediately the. countess ran to the open win- 
dow and called, in tones of gentle entreaty : 
ae Monsieur le Ch lier, please 
e 





don’t my dog!” 
&® 


A CULINARY EXPERIMENT, 


HE friends of a certain distinguished professor 
| frequently dropped into his laboratory for a 
chat in the evening, says the Boston Herald. 
Generally, they found him busily engrossed -in 
some experiment. 

One evening, when two friends called, they found 
the professor pending anxiously over a spirit 
lamp, on which a small pot was bubbling. 

m. ell,” said one of the callers, “‘what is it to- 





wa, 


“Guess,”? murmured the professor. 
_ er asked one. 

iid YO. 

Pneumococci?” asked the other. 


| On 


“Spirocheetz ?” 
| “ No ” 





The callers ran the scale of microérganism as 
far as they knew it. Then ove of them said: 
| . **Well, we give it up! What is it?” 
| The professor smiled blandly. “Sausages!” 
| 
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SURE TO RETURN. 


NE morning a merchant whose goods did not 
very strongly substantiate his advertising 
claims put out a new sign. He was pleased to 
| see that a great many people stopped to read it. 
But directly he was puzzled and angered to notice 
that they all went on, laughing. There was noth- 


If You Buy Here Once 
You Will Come Again. 


The merchant went outside in a casual sort of 





SOAP 


And Cuticura Ointment 
work wonders in relieving 
chapping, redness, rough- 
ness and irritation caused by 
cold, sharp winds, and in 
promoting the purity and 
beauty of the complexion, 
hair and hands under all 
conditions. 

Cuticura Soap and Ointment sold throughout the 
world. Liberal sample of each mailed free, with 32-p. 
book. Address ‘‘ Cuticura,’’ Dept, 133, Boston. 

@@-Men who shave and shampoo with Cuticura 
Soap will find it best for skin and scalp. 


WIZARD 
REPEATING 








e and re- 
b quid.” No cartridges RR yy --- res 
an; quid. Oo requ le one 
1 3 dealers, or by mail, 50c. Rub! Holster 
PARKER, STEARNS & CO., 





She can. end 
that Corn 


End it in two days. 


Blue-jay would stop the 
pain the moment she applied it. 
Then it would gently loosen the 
corn. In 48 hours, the whole 
corn would lift out, without any 
pain or soreness. 


Blue-jay, each month, ends a 
million corns in that way. No hard 
corncanresistit. Since thisinvention 
it is utterly needless to suffer from a 
corn. 

Yet thousands of people still pare 
corns, or use some old-time treat- 
ment. They simply coddle corns, 
and every little while they become 
unendurable. 

Try this scientific way. 

See how Blue=jay stops the pain. 
See how it undermines the corn. 
And see, in two days, how that corn 
forever disappears. 

After that, so long as you live, 
you will never let corns bother you. 


Blue-jay 
For Corns — 


15 and 25 cents—at Druggists 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 
settee ib teadner ae 











Money -order. N = coins 
. No 
288 yy — ee Y. | 











Let your friends know what 
Holeproof Hosiery saves for 
you. Show them ‘‘the style’’— 





Edith turned white; then, apron, grape-stained 

hands, and all, she advanced to meet her guest. A. cong ty tay y eer cole 
“You are Will’s Aunt Sarah, I know,” she said. | had added another line; it now read: : 

“Tam Edith, and this is my sister Milly. If you | If You Buy Here Once 

won’t mind, I’m going to entertain you right in | You Will Come Again 

the kitchen, Aunt Sarah, until this jelly is done.” | To Bring It Back. 

Aunt Sarah surrendered her wraps, and ac- | 
cepted a kitchen chair. Her sharp eyes took in | 
everything. Edith, with her hands trembling, | 
finished her jelly, and set the table for luncheon. 
There were only poached eggs, fresh gingerbread, 
jelly and tea, but Edith offered it without excuse 
or apology. After luncheon she showed Aunt 
Sarah the house and her pretty linen and china. 
She gave no sign of embarrassment, but when her 
guest had finally departed by the afternoon train 


® & 


NOT OF FRANCE. 
RS. Dalrymple, who was traveling, was proud | 
of her linguistic accomplishments. Accord- 
ingly, she was much pleased when a Parisian | 
woman asked: 


“Where did you learn your French?” 
“From a native,” Mrs. Dalrymple replied, 





a proudly. 
she broke down. “Ah,” said the Frenchwoman, “a native of 
‘My apron was stained, and the library wasn’t | what?” 








let them feel the ‘‘comfort.’’ 


For every-day wear, travel, or 
exercise ; for business men who 
walk a great deal; for strenuous 
children ; for women who want 
style with more than a day’s 
wear—Holeproof is the /ogical 
hosiery. 

Get the lightest, sheerest 
weights if you want them. Six 
pairs of Holeproof will wear 


Holex@2y, 


WOMEN 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Holeproof Hosie: 
Holeproof Hosiery 





Tell Your Friends About Holeproof 


Company of Canad: 
ompany, 10 Church 


half a year without holes or 
tears. That is guaranteed. If 
any of the six pairs fail in that 
time we will replace them with 
new hose free. See if there is a 
single wanted hosiery - advan- 
tage that you do not find in 
Holeproofs. 


The genuine Holeproof is 
sold in your town. Write for 
the dealers’ names. We ship 
direct where no dealer is near, 
charges prepaid on receipt of 
remittance. } 


asicry 


AND CHILDREN. 


Ltd., London, Canada 


ley, Liverpool, England (526) 





$1.50 per box and up, for six pairs of 
men’s; of women’s and children’s $2.00 
and up; of Infants’ (4 pairs) $1. 
boxes guaranteed six months. 





$2 per box for three of men’ 
SILK _ Holeproof poe Be | women’s oo gn to 
7. Holeproof Stockings, $3. Boxes ¥. oS FOR WOMEN wanted. 1 lade in all: sizes, 
o guaranteed three months. lengths and colors. 
_ ———- —— 





Write for the free book 
about Holeproof Silk 
Gloves, and ask for the 
name of the dealer who 
sells them. These are the 


Helepr 
oe 
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atta Color Free." VER 
5 epee cee 

FREE 
FARMS 


Soil and climate unexcelled. 





In the Famous 
Wheat-Belt of 


Western Canada 


Schools and 
churches conv of Americans 
are annually making their homes in this wonder- 
ful land of sunshine. 

ANY BOY of 18 or over may get a farm 
free. Illustrated pamphlets sent post free on 


* The da 





application to W. D. SCOTT, Superintendent | 


of Immigration, Ottawa, Canada. 


yA Superb Gift 


The masterpiece of watch manu-™ 
facture—the Burlington—19 jewels, 
adjusted to positions, tempera- 

ture and ism. All sizes, 
The Newest Ideas 


In Wateh : Styles 
Twat cases inlay Enamelasd ie 
and 


Art, Lodge 
Emblems 
The acme of the designers’ art. 












Designs, etc. 








His Majesty the Baby 


deserves the best you can give him. He 

has enough trouble and discomfort getting 

through infanthood without being imposed 

upon with harsh, stiff, heating outer- 

breeches.- Insure his comfort as well as 
your own by choosing 


OMO PANTS are light, soft and 
cool. They are hygienic, contain- 
ing no rubber to heat or sweat 
the little body. They are guar- 
anteed moisture proof. 

OMO PANTS are cut on scien- 
tific lines and exceptionally well-, 
made. They are very durable. 
Plain or trimfned with dainty 
lace, 25c. to $1.00. At your dealer’s 
or sent by mail on receipt 

i price and dealer’s name. 

OMO BIBS, OMO CRIB SHEETS AND OMO 
SANITARY SHEETING. Write for Booklet. 


THE OMO MANUFACTURING CO., 
56 Walnut St., Middletown, Conn. 
Makers of the Celebrated OMO Dress Shields. 



























Then something, Rood and 
hot todrink. A cup of bouillon 
made with Armour’s Bouillon 
Cubes will stave off hunger 
— dinner —— a yee 

w Browing c ildren need a 
lot to oteade lide between meals. 

Bouillon, made in an instant this 
by Paka in acup and hot water 
a —will make the crackers 
and cookies taste lots better. 

our child will like the rich 
flavors of beef and fresh garden 
vegetables already seasoned. 
Grocers and Druggists Everywhere 








| down! 


| A ROYAL GENTLEMAN. 


N article contributed to the Fortnightly Review | 


| by Mr. Edward Legge contains three notable 


instances of the flawless courtesy of King Edward 


| VII. 


Many years before his accession 
writes, drawing, it is evident, from his own mem- 
} ory, the prince was the prime minister’s guest at 
| dinner. © ambassadors were present, and 
| among the party was one who, although he had 
not then occupied public attention, had been hon- 
| ored with an invitation. 
| nversation was, as usual, carried on in a sub- 
| dued but perfectly unrestrained tone. After the 
| meal no cirele was formed, as is the rule abroad 
| but the prince approached the guests in turn and 
honored each one with a talk of a few minutes, 
during which the others continued to converse 
among themselves. 

The evening passed quickly, and the prince 
going round the room, had reached the door, an 
was about to take his departure. He threw one 
last curious, sweeping pance round the room. 
Far away a solitary og stood near the fireplace 
—the on y person with whom the prince had not 
conversed, or of whom he had not taken leave. 


| 
Mr. Legge 





| The man stood there deep in thought, probably | 


wonderin: 
home. 


| if he could afford a cab to take him 

The prince walked back . 

| hands, and wished him a friendly “Good night.” 

|. “The king of the future may not have asked 

| himself if his kindly thoughtfulness was appseci- 

ated,” comments Mr. Legge, “but I have every 
reason to know that it was.” 

Again: It was in the early seventies; the scene, 
| the office of the Morning Post. A young man was 
| summoned to the editor’s room. 
| _ “I wanted to see you,” said Mr. Borthwick, the 
a message from Marlborough House. The prince 
asked me to tell you that he and the princess are 
much pleased at the 7 you do your work when 
you attend. ceremonies at which they are present.” 

This was the prince’s kindly way of “doing 
a good turn” toa young “st e-for-lifer.”’ 
t Baden, in the old days, Mr. Legge goes on, 
the prince used often to make 


Twoort 

“When you happen to be in London, come and 
see me.” 
The time came when the tradesman was in Lon- 
don on business. Mustering up all his courage, 
he left his card at Marlborough House, although 
he did not expect to get any ee On 
following day he received an invitation to 
three days at the prince’s coun 
rin . As he was shown into-the drawing- 
room, the prince came forward to a him. 

the prince 


“My wife, the princess,” said ; “my 
= the. e of Edinburgh, my brother’s 
wife.” 


And that tradesman’s three days’ visit at Sand- 
ringham rfectly fulfilled the promise of the 
prince’s simple, hearty greeting. 


*® ¢ 
ANOTHER FIGHTING RABBIT. 


was willing and able to fight. 


In 1893 I was living in Greene County, Pennsyl- 
vania. My y had a tame white rabbit that 
liked to keep company with members of the fami 
whenever they walked in the yard or orchard. 
On one occasion when we were all together, we 
found a garter snake that had very evidently just 
had a meal. There was a pg Tg oy r 
tuberance at one point near the middle of its 


e shake made no effort to escape as we ap- 
roached, but the rabbit’s behavior was peculiar. 
t approached within about two feet of the snake 

laid its ears back flat on its shoulders, and worked 
e thought its teeth were 

ether. Then, quick as thought, the 
t e, and then leaped 

















e@ from the ground in its teeth, and struck 
with its hind legs, for both rabbit and snake ap- 
peared to be in the air for an instant. But the 
attack was so sudden, so unexpected, and so soon 
— that there was no time for accurate observa- 

ion. 

: &® © 


WESTERN PRETENSION. 


‘HE following passage from the ‘“Memoirs of 
Li Hung Chang,” which have been recently 
edited by Mr. W. F. Mannix, is typical of the great 





¥” | viceroy’s attitude toward most of the foreigners 


| who were sent out to the Flowery Kingdom—an 
opinion that was typical, no doubt, of the Chinese 
nation at large: 


men” from the West anger me, at other times I 
feel sorry for them, and now very often I sit down 
and iaugh at them until my dinner is all upside 
o-day I was talking with a_ professor, 
who came all the way from Massachusetts to 
teach in the new university, and he was telling me 
that he should be lost until his books arrived. 

“T have eighteen large volumes that I use in my 
work,” he said; “books of science, art, ethics, 


and lexicograph Bg 
“Eighteen ? Pasked. “Do you need them all?” 


merriment. 


your Western wisdom must be than 
| plied. Then I told him that Kang oy literary 


emperor, had comme and issued the Pei Wén 
Yun Fu (Liter: meordance) in 1711, and that 
it consisted of volumes. 

2 ©. 





NAMING A VILLAGE. 


LITTLE village in northeastern Kentucky had 

for many years the unique distinction of having 
twonames. It received the second but more pop- 
ular name in this way: 


| A stranger who had lost, or thought he had lost, 
| his way, found himself at a point on the turnpike 
| where two ramshackle cottages, a blacksmith 
| shop and an incognito post office stood. The 

only human being in sight was the traditional 
| barefooted boy. 

“My lad,” called the stranger, “can you tell me 

| how far it is to Orangeburg?” 
| “Mister,” rejoined the youth, with admirable 
| sententiousness, “‘you’re plum sock in it.’’ 
| And Plum Sock it became, and remained. 


to him, shook | 


Sometimes the pretensions of these “learned | 


ro ee but they cover the whole range of my | 


I did not like to smile in his face, but I could not | 
help it. He asked me the reason for my apparent | 


ours,” I re- | 


| 


| 
| 





| instant. 
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The “‘Shut-In” Season is Out of Fashion 
Nowadays it’s the spin in the open that puts vim and vigor into the daily task. 
Though their snowball days are over, motorists no longer cheat themselves 


out of these months of glorious outdoor life. 


So many men are buying and 


using Chalmers cars right through the winter that our big factory has been 


kept running at full force. 


What used to be a dull season with all makers has 


become a busy one with us. For motorists have learned that the Master “Six” 


is the greatest winter car of them all. 


You “‘ Stay-at-Homes”’ 


One of these crisp, sparkling days come 


Lord Glenesk of later years. “I have brought you | take a ride in the Master “Six’’ and learn 


something of the joys of motoring in winter. 

Push the switch and the motor starts on the 
Cold cylinders make no difference 
to the Chalmers-Entz electric starter. It’s 


| always sure whether it is January or July. 


purchases at a cer- | 
tain shop, and have long chats with the manager. | 
‘ee successive years the prince had said: | 


| effort. The stead 


t be 
spen 
house at dand- | 


SUBSCRIBER of The Companion who saw in | 
f\ the issue of October 23d last the account of a | 
battle between a stoat and a rabbit, in which the | 
| latter came off victorious, writes this letter to us 
| about it. It would be interesting to know if any 
| other reader has had experience with a rabbit who 





“T was only thinking how much more exhaustive | 


| 


Like Sliding on Runners 

A purrof the motor and away we go. This 

car responds to the throttle like a thorough- 
bred w you loosen the reins. Forty miles 
an hour and yet no vibration, no conscious 
pull of the six cylinders 
gives an easy, gliding motion like sliding on 
runners. 
Such velvety smoothness is possible only in 
a “‘Six.”’ Ina “‘four’’ there’s a gap between 
the impulses of the pistons. In the Master 
‘‘Six’’ the impulses overlap; the push of the 
pistons is continuous. 

So there’s no vibration to shorten the life of 
the car. No weariness after the ride. You 
are conscious only of the comfort and exhila- 
ration as you skim along, the tires singing 
over the frosty road. 


The Car That Knows No Seasons 


There are many bright, balmy days in mid- 
winter far more delightful for motoring than 
the dusty days of summer. 

Even when the weather is bad the quickly 


adjustable Collins curtains and the rain- 
vision windshield of the Master ‘‘Six’’ enclose 
you completely. Full control of the car is 
within reach of your arm; there’s no occasion 
to get out in the snow or mud or rain. 

If you had a Chalmers ‘‘Six’’—but you 
know better than we can tell you what a 
world of usefulness it opens up. How much 
nearer it brings the concerts, the theaters and 
your friends. 


The Master “‘Six’’ Has Captured 
the Country 


The nation-wide success of the Chalmers 
“Six’’ isknowntoall. Its sales have eclipsed 
everything in our past history. 

The reason is clear. Every claim we make 
for the Master ‘‘Six’’ is fully proved even in 
midwinter by the Chalmers Standard Road 
Test. This practical test under normal road con- 
ditions is convincing ; under the extreme con- 
ditions of winter it becomes overwhelming. 

So we urge you to make this test now, on 
frozen roads, on roads heavy with snow or 
mud. It will give you a new standard from 
which to judge all cars. It will give you a 
new conception of the delights of winter 
motoring. 


Roadster $2175 Six-Passenger . $2275 
Four-Passenger 2175 Coupe . 2850 
Five-Passenger 2175 Limousine 3600 


All bodies interchangeable. Five wire wheels, $80 extra 
Fully equipped, F. O. B. Detroit 


Chalmers Motor Company, Detroit 











ECCLES 








other Offers. 








ey Cy een eae 


scriptions. 


tile: 


aa 


—- $2,625.00 


Vacation Money 
To be distributed June 30th 


fo oe) 


The Vacation Contest announced in The 
Companion of October 23, 1913, page 
558, provides an exceptional opportunity 
for Companion workers to earn a liberal 
Cash Prize in addition to Premiums and 
There are 102 of these 
Cash Prizes, ranging from $250.00 to 
$10.00, some of which are sure to go 
for comparatively small lists of new sub- 
Each worker, therefore, should 
put forth his best effort during the remain- 
ing weeks of the Contest to get a place 
upon the final list of fortunate winners. 

















All new subscriptions secured since October 23, 1913, 
f these Prizes. For further 
particulars and a complete list of Prizes, see The Youth’s 
Companion of October 23, 1913, page 558. 


will count toward one oO 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Massachusetts \ 


Publishers The Youth's Companion 
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A HOME-MADE TRIUMPH. 


sé ELL?” challenged Bettina, pirouetting 

breezily before Delphine, who pushed back 
a pile of fashion magazines with a discouraged 
sigh. ‘Pronounce judgment, Del.” 


“T haven’t seen a prettier suit this season, you 
lucky girl,” declared Delphine. “I envy you. 
suppose I’ve got to wear that old brown dud of 
mine another year—things cost so much, and I 
»romised father I’d economize. But I do hate to 
yegin wearing made-overs. Even when they look 
well enough, they don’t feel like new things—they 
can’t yield the same serene satisfaction you have 
in brand-new clothes. I’m always conscious of a 
distinet spiritual bracing-up when Price & Cut- 
ting’s label is inside | collar, and their latest 
mee el is on my back. Don’t you feel that way, 
Betty ?”” 

“Timi ht, if I could ever afford Price & Cutting,” 
admitted Betty, with a laugh. ‘But I don’t scorn 
made-overs, I assure you. 
seem to like it. It’s concocted out of a long wrap 
of Aunt Euphemia’s and the remains of Nelly’s 
three-years-ago plaid suit, and mother’s old mink 
set; and it is pretty, now isn’t it, Del? Tell me so 
again!”’ 

et certainly is,” agreed Delphine. “I’d never 
have guessed tt was a production of home talent.” 

Betty recognized the faint touch of condescen- 
sion in the compliment. 

““That’s nice of you, for you do know what’s 
what, even though sometimes you are almost too 
superior to live,” she remarked, cheerfully. “I 
wish you could go to Price & vee as usual. 
But really, since you can’t, you’ll find there’s lots 
of fun in made-overs; and there’s no fun in Price 
& Cutting, whatever else there is. Besides, noth- 
ing that’s all professional can be your own partic- 
ular triumph. Let me help you with the ‘brown 
dud’ ,—it was a beauty, and it can’t be badly worn 
—and by the time we’ve remodeled the front, and 
changed the collar, and added a touch of color, 
you'll understand what I mean. 

“It will be virtually new, and you’ll have done 
it yourself! Price & Cutting may make you supe- 
rior, but did they ever make you want to sing, and 
whoop, and skip, and dance? No? I thought not. 
Buta thing like this of mine, evolved out of turned 
breadths, and forgotten pieces, and old fur with 
the moth-eaten parts cut can geht still to learn 
what that means, and it’s worth while. 

“Bring on your ‘brown dud,’ and behold how it 
becomes transformed presently into ‘a charming 
and original confection in the latest mode, done in 
shades of bronze and conest.’ I prophesy that 
when you wear it for the first time, I’ll have to 
hang on one arm and Kitty on the other to keep 
you within the bounds of decorum. Your feet will 
hast ache to prance and tiptoe all the way!” 

“You’re an utterly ridiculous girl!” declared 
Delphine, tossing one style book across to Betty, 
and eagerly opening another. “But if you can he if 
me make my suit turn out as well as yours—well 
—I won’t promise not to prance!” 


* © 


TRIALS OF A CLERGYMAN. 


O not be a parson unless you are blessed with 

a strong sense of humor and a thick hide, 
advises an English clergyman in Pearson’s Weekly. 
A parson’s duty is to visit his flock. If he does 
not, great is the grumbling. If he does, he is 
snubbed. The snubs mix nicely with the wel- 
comes, to prevent you from being puffed up. The 
following is one of the neatest of them: 


I was asked by a friend who had been offered a 
living near me to go and see the vicarage and 
church, andreport. I did so, and the clerk showed 
me round. AS we neared the end, he turned to 
me, and said: 

“Be you our new parson, sir, if I may make so 
bold?” Lassured him that I was not. “I be main 
glad to hear that, sir,” he said, with relief. ‘“‘We’ve 
always had good uns so far!” 

In a scattered parish, I called upon an old couple 
about tea time. “Would you like a cup of tea?” 
the housewife asked. I confessed that 1 should 
like it very much. The dear old soul prepared 
one, and kept apologizing because she had no jam 
or cake. I assured her that it did not matter in 
the least. ‘“ Well, sir,” she said, brightening, 
“after all, ’tisn’t as if you was one of them that 
feed high. Anyone can see that!’ 

One more. A friend of mine had got a job fora 
man who had been for a ong time out of work. I 
guessed he was getting pretty shabby, so I looked 
up a suit,—we were much of a size,—and took it 
round. The man’s wife took it, and I waited in 
the room, ready to be overwhelmed with thanks. 
She came back, and said: 

“My ’usband thanks No key 
hold with parson’s clothes; but if 
thing as ’d suit a man, he’ll have a 


sir, but ne Gant 
you’ve got any- 
look at it!” 


* 


REVERSING THE REVERSES. 


VERMONT man recently visited his brother, 

the owner of a ranch in one of the arid regions 
of the West. As the guest was shown over the 
place, says Lippincott’s Magazine, the owner told 
him of the difficulties and obstacles that he had 
overcome in making the desert bloom, and he also 
touched upon his plans for the future. 

“You amaze me, Bill,” said the visitor. “Is it 
possible to make a living on such land as this, 
and in such a climate ?”’ 

“Tt surely is. I have had a great deal more out 
of it than a mere sty 

“T am glad to hear that, for you must have laid 
by something for a rainy day.’ 

The owner smiled. “I’ve done better than 
that,’’ he explained: “With the help of an occa- 
sional rainy day, I have contrived to lay by some- 
thing for the dry days.” 


& 


THE REASON WHY. 


OW to “damn with faint praise,” in character- 
istically Scottish fashion, is toldin the follow- 
ing story. As it runs, a certain politician was 
playing golf on a Scottish course, when he re- 
marked to his caddie, “By the way, the last time 
I was here, I played with Tom McGregor. He’s a 
grand player!” 
“Ay,” said the caddie, “but ye could beat Tam 
McGregor noo.” 
Knowing what a skillful player McGregor had 
shown himself to be, the pol tickan was immensely 


leased at the caddie’s compliment to his own 
mproved play. 


Co 


“Do you think so?” he exclaimed. 
, nape *came the slow reply. “Tam McGregor’s 
deid!’ 


* © 


AND WHY NOT? 
LITTLE girl who was just beginning to read 
her primer was asked to spell cow. 
“C-0-w,”’ she replied, promptly. 
“How do you spell cows?” 
“C-0-W, C-0-W, C-0-W.”’ 


This is one—and you | 
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Homer and Gluck on the Victrola 
entertaining Homer and Gluck in real life 


Hearing themselves on the Victrola is the only way for these two 
great artists to really hear themselves—the only way the vast majority 
of people can hear them. 


And no one could desire a better way. 


If these artists came into 


your home you couldn’t hear them to better advantage, for their Victor 
Records embody both their art and their personalities. 

You have only to hear one of their Victor duets to realize that 
here are Homer and Gluck. 
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New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month. 
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50%. List free! 1 Buy Stamps. L. B. DOVER, St. ia tas. 
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Once Grown Always Grown 


Maule’s Seeds 


Endorsed by more than 450,000 pro- 
gressive gardeners as the best ever 
My new Seed Catalogue contains everything 
good in seeds, bulbs, small fruits and plants. 
750 illustrations; 176 pages. Free to any one 
sending me a request for it. Send for it today. 
WM. HENRY MAULE 
21st and Arch Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Send 10 cents, mention this paper, I will 
BR reise in the catalogue a packet of the 
\ above GIANT pansy. ~ 
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“Ever-Ready”’ Safety Razor Outfit 


Inventive genius and modern mech- 
anism that reduce blade-making to a 
scientific exactness have made our 
Offer possible. This comprises a safety 
frame and stropper handle, with 12 
keen-edged Blades, all inclosed in a 
compact case. The Razor will shave 
any growth of beard with ease, and 
will not cut the face. The Blades can 
be honed, but we will exchange at any 
time 6 new “Ever-Ready"’ Blades for 
6 dull Blades and 25 cents; or we will 
exchange 12 new Blades for 12 dull 
Blades and 50 cents. 

The “‘Ever-Ready’’ Safety 
Razor with 12 Blades given to Com- 
panion subscribers only for one new 
solicited subscription and 20 cents 
extra. Sold for $1.00. In either 
case we will DELIVER FREE any- 
where in the United States. 


The “‘K. B. Extra”’ 


Hollow-Ground Razor 


This Razor is made from the finest 
grade of steel, carefully hardened, 
tempered, and hollow-ground after the German system. 
and black handle. Every purchaser is allowed 15 days’ trial. 
it may be returned and money will be refunded. 


The “‘K. B. Extra’’ Hollow-Ground Razor given to Companion subscribers only for one 
new solicited subscription and 15 cents extra. Sold for $1.75. In either case we will 
DELIVER FREE anywhere in the United States. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 








It has a %-inch blade, square point, 
If the Razor is not satisfactory, 
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away our books and washed our slates, | 
‘‘you have just time to get the COWS | 
before the sun goes down. ’’ } 

She handed us each a piece of cake, our | 
usual reward when lessons were good, and we | 
started off, Maud, little Arthur, and I, the} 
oldest, then a boy of fourteen. 

Father’s Australian ranch was on a little | 
peninsula. As the sea formed its boundaries | 
on three sides, there were no fences save the | 
one across the isthmus that divided our land | 
from Mr. Heath’s. The sheep were guarded | 
from wild dogs by white or black shepherds, | 
but the cattle roamed free; and as the cows 
seldom came home unless driven, it was our 
task to seek and bring them every evening. 

‘‘T think we shall find the cows in the sand 
hills near Nautilus Beach,’’ remarked Arthur. 
‘‘T watched them go that way this morning.’’ 

When we reached the hills, no cows were to 
be seen, but we heard the tinkling of a bell in 
the distance, and knew they could not be very 
far off. I ascended one of the higher hills to 
see if I could not locate them, while Maud and 
Arthur ran down the gully, hoping to find 
wild currants. They were halfway down the 
hill when I heard them shouting: 

‘‘Charlie, Charlie, come here, and see what 
we’ve found !”” 

I ran down, and there, pinioned between the 
trunks of two small tea trees, was red Rodney, 
one of our finest steers, that had been missing 
for some time, and that my father feared was 
dead. The poor beast had probably been rub- 
bing his neck against the trunk of one of the 
trees, and in some way the trunk had sprung 
back and held him, his long horns preventing 
him from freeing himself. 

He had evidently been imprisoned for several 
days, for he was wretchedly thin, and his eyes 
were very wild. Of course he must be liber- 
ated, —that we decided at once, —and very gayly 
we set about the task, not anticipating the 
smallest danger to ourselves in its performance, 
but rather gratitude, for Rodney was a gentle 
beast. 

Arthur, who was small and light, climbed to 
the top of the smaller tree, which was only 
about ten feet high, and threw his weight so 
as to draw the supple tree trunk away from 
Rodney’s neck. I took my strong leather belt, 
fastened it as high as I could on the other tree, 
and Maud and I hung on to its lower end, and 
pulled with all our might in ‘the direction | 
opposite that in which Arthur was bending his | 
tree, thus making a wider opening between the | 
trunks. The steer added his efforts to ours, | 
and by twisting his head on one side and | 
bringing his horns at right angles, he extri- | 
cated himself from his prison. 

For one moment Rodney stood still, as if | 


dazed ; then, with lowered head, he charged at 
Maud, who was looking pityingly athim. She | 
screamed, and fled down the gully, the steer | 
in pursuit. I seized a stick and ran after 
him, hoping to divert his rage. 

Maud could run like a deer, and kept well | 
in advance until she caught her foot in a tus- | 
sock of grass, and fell full length on the ground. | 
Seeing this, and knowing that the crazy beast | 
would be upon her before she could recover her | 
feet, and either gore or trample her to death, I 
redoubled my speed, and with one bound, got 
in front of the steer, and hit him a terrible blow 
on the nose. He paused for an instant, which | 
gave Maud time to spring to her feet and run to | 
the nearest thicket, where she climbed a tree. | 

The steer then turned his attention to me, | 
but I managed, by great agility and by dodg- | 
ing behind bushes and trees, to elude his 
charges. I was trying to tire him out, and 
ulso to lead him away from the children, and 
word by word, breathlessly, I shouted to them: 

** Maud — Arthur—when—we—are—out—of 

ight—run home—and—tell father !’’ 

Then I tried to lure the maddened beast 

/ward the seashore, a quarter of a mile away, | 

here I knew of a low, rocky cave in which, 

uuld I reagh it, I would be safe until my 
ither came to release me. Of course, had 
odney been in his full vigor and possessed of 

.e same fury, I should not have had the ghost 

! a chance of escape; and as it was, I had to 

se the utmost vigilance and dexterity to avoid 

$3 mad rushes. Sometimes he staggered, but 
ould recover himself and charge with so 
uch violence that he often plunged his horns 

‘ep into the sand on the spot where he had 

pected to strike me. 

Each of these mis-strokes gave me an oppor- 

nity of gaining on the steer, of which I 

ade the utmost use. At last, glancing round, 

d seeing that I was near the desired shelter, 

ran with all my speed, and crawled into the 

ve. The poor brute might rage and bellow 
thout; I was now safe, and I threw myself 
fully on the pebbly ground and waited. 
Maud and Arthur must have run home with 
lazing celerity, for just as the dusk began to 


‘Nw children,”’ said mother, as we put | 
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| spotted *‘adders. ’’ 


| impossible is shown by an incident that the 


| tenacious grip. 


































fall, I heard the report of a rifle, and peeping 
out, saw the steer lying dead, shot through the 
brain, and my father dismounting from his 
horse. He had brought another horse for me, | 
which he left hitched to a tree in the gully. 
We proceeded thither. I mounted, and then we 
rounded up the cows and went homeward 
with them. 

On the way father told me that it was not 
an uncommon thing for horned cattle to get 
‘*bailed up’’ as Rodney had been, and that it 
was always dangerous to release them. The 
confinement, the hunger, and the’ agonies of 
thirst drive them insane, and\they almost 
invariably charge their rescuers. 

‘*Tf they have not been imprisoned too long, 
they sometimes recover ; buf in Rodney’s case, 
theré was nothing to be done but to put him 
out of his misery. It isa pity, too, for he was 
a fine animal, but his loss is nothing when I 
consider that you, Arthur, and Maud escaped 
without injury.’’ 
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“RAISING” SNAKES. 


WAS walking about over a sandy farm, \ ‘A 
writes a Companion reader, when a freshly 
disturbed, or rather deposited, pile of earth | Pe ty 


attracted my attention. I thought it might f OC —- 
mean a ‘‘nest’’ of turtle’s eggs, and turned | t “ 
aside to investigate. I found numerous parch- | ' eo RE KB N BE a 


ment-like fragments of a creamy-white color, | 
| WARRANTED 


evidently the shells of snake eggs that a night- | 


prowling skunk had eaten, and hidden some 
four inches in the warm sand. I discovered 
eleven eggs that were untouched. 
OO 2 ON OO) OL C8 s Re 8. be) BI 
YOUR DRUGGIST WILL REFUND 
YOUR MONEY IF IT FAILS TO CURE 


The eggs were very plumpand elastic. | Each | 
25° 50° *igp 





































was about one and one-half inches in length, 
and covered with a very tough, membrane-like 
coat. I took the eggs home, and put them in 
a pail under four inches of sand. 

‘or some days there was no evidence of | 
vitality about the On the fourth day a} 
heavy rain saturated the sand in the water- | 
tight pail. I remembered that it was the stored | 
heat of the earth that hatched such eggs, so I | 
put the ogee and sand in a shallow wooden 
tray, which I placed on the warm top of the 
kitchen range. 

In one hour air bubbles began to form at 
one end of an , and a few minutes later a 
slit one-half inch in length ap Ina 
few minutes a baby snake’s po ow 

a rapid survey of the surroundings, a 
quickly withdrew into the egg. One after 
another each egg repeated this curious per- 
ormance; in every case the occupant retired 
with utmost alacrity after a single glance at 
the world. For twenty-four hours, outside 
an occasional bubble, there was no sign of life. 
Then, without any further warning, baby 
number one calmly crawled out of its shell and 

possession of the darkest corner of the 
=<. The next morning there were nine long 
and slender dark gray mottled infants. 

The young snakes were milk snakes, or 
Each was about ten inches 
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Ball-Joint Umbrella 


O more umbrella troubles. Have you not been annoyed 














seste ee ne Rm LET on many occasions to find that the binding wire in your 
exceedingly uiet, and showed no resentment | IE: umbrella had rusted off and permitted the ribs to punch holes 
on being touched ; but after that they developed “ in the cover? This cannot happen with the **Ball Joint,”’ 
irascible tempers, and a finger pointed at them because each of its eight ribs is tipped with a solid ball and 
would cause a general uw rising securely locked into a brass socket, and will not rust. The 

cloth used in this Umbrella is a fast black, cravenetted 


American taffeta, with tape edge. This material is absolutely 
waterproof. The handles are genuine ebony. Ladies’, 
26-inch ; gentlemen’s, 28-inch. 


Given to Companion subscribers for one 
new solicited subscription and 50 cents 
extra;.or sold for $1.50. Delivered free 
anywhere in the United States. 


T first thought it is hard to imagine how 
a clam could endanger the life of a bird. 
That such a strange circumstance is not 
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“Name-On” Umbrella 


DEPENDABLE, rainproof Umbrella, with 

your name and address worked into the 
fabric of the Umbrella, so as to show on the 
inside of the Umbrella top. A positive means 
of identifying your Umbrella. The name can- 
not be removed without destroying the Umbrella. 
The cover is of tape-edged American gloria, fast 
black, and guaranteed waterproof. The lady’s 
Umbrella has a handle of Philippine ebony, with 
silver band, Mission style. The handle on the 
gentleman’s Umbrella is of genuine rosewood, 
The handle can be removed and the tip un- 
screwed for packing in any 24-inch suit case. 
Print your name and address plainly. 


of open- " 

mouthed and gleaming-eyed furies. This show 

of temper, however, meant nothing more our 
less than hunger, so I took the writhing family 
back to its native sand hill. When I set the 
youngsters free, each sought refuge under clods 

of earth and other rubbish, and in three min- 
utes not one was to be seen. 

& © 
A STRANGE MISHAP. 





WS 


St. Andrews Beacon records. ; 


A settler on one of the small islands near 
Vancouver was returning to his home by way 
of a beach of hard sand, when he beheld an c 
unusually large flock of sea gulls gathered in 
a compact mass, and beating with beaks and 
wings upon the sand. Evidently they were 
attacking some enemy. Overhead, dozens of 
gulls wheeled and screamed in evident excite- 
men 











t. | 
The settler was almost upon the fighting | 
birds before they burst a! and flew, chat- 
tering, toward the clouds. One, however, 
lay flapping upon the ground, and the man 
saw that a monster clam held the gull’s beak 
in a viselike grip. It was too heavy for the 
bird to fly away with, and for all the gull’s 
frantic struggles, it could not loosen the clam’s 


With his hunting knife the man pried open | 
the shells and freed the captive. The gull | 
was exhausted from its desperate efforts, and r 
at first could only stagger like a drunken sailor | [3 
toward the water. Finally, however, it flew | |hs 
away, and soon returned in the van of a cloud | 
of gulls come to inspect the enemy that had 
trapped one of their tribe. 

GOOD-NATURED Irishwoman, listen- 
ing to a neighbor who was regretting 
But maybe your own mither hadn’t any 
childer, - either. ’’ 





Given to Companion subscribers for one new solicited 
subscription and 85 cents extra; or sold for $1.75. Deliv- 
ered free anywhere in the United States. 
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A the fact that she had no children, said: 


REAL CONSOLATION. 
Epes ag : PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
**Yis, yis, faith, mam, I’m sorry ’tis so. 
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“Che National Drink” 
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